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Her Majesty Queen THE QuEEN MOTHER 
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OF THE 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
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Training after gaining the G.L.C.M. Diploma. 

} The L.L.C.M. Diploma in School Music may be taken 
after a Two Years’ Course. 

| The G.L.C.M. is recognized as a Graduate Equivalent 

| Qualification; the L.L.C.M. in School Music is recog- 

| nized for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The College has always provided special facil'ties for 

| Part-time students and remains open till 8.30 p.m. for 

| their convenience. 

| Membership of the Orchestra and Choir is open to 

| players and singers not otherwise attending the College. 

| All particulars from The Secretary. 

| Telephones: Gerrard 6120 and 3948 

| Telegrams: “Supertonic, Weedo, London” 
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GOD’S SEASONS 


A HARVEST SERVICE 
for 
Reader, Narrator, Choir & Organ 


Readings selected by 
LAURENCE SWINYARD 


Music arranged and in part 
composed by 
DESMOND RATCLIFFE 


Vocal Score 6/- 
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place on Saturday, July 26th, at 3 p.m. T. F. H. Oxley, 
B.A., B.Mus., F.R.C.O., organist of St. Edmundsbury 
Cathedral, will play some of the pieces selected for the 
January 1959 examinations. After the recital there will 
be an informal conversazione to which members and 
friends are invited. 


Admission will be by ticked only, to be obtained by 
postal application to the College. No tickets will be 
despatched before July 21st. 


J. A. SOWERBUTTS, Hon. Secretary 


16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W./ | 
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Raphael, Hans Zender, etc. The 
contemporary idioms are used in a 
way that can easily be grasped by 
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TWO CONTEMPORARY 
LANDMARKS 


SCHOENBERG 
Violin Concerto, Op. 36 
Piano Concerto, Op. 42 


Wolfgang Marschner, violin 
Alfred Brendel, piano 
Siidwestfunk Orchestra, Baden-Baden 
Conductor: Michael Gielen 
PL 10,530 


‘The most important disc release of modern 
music in this country since LPs began’ (Buxton 
Orr in “Record News”, April 1958). 


‘One of the bravest records we've had for 
months’ (John Chissell in “BBC Music Maga- 
zine’, 18 May 1958). 


BERG 
Violin Concerto 


Chamber Concerto for Violin, Piano 
and 13 Wind Instruments 


Ivry Gitlis, violin 

Charlotte Zelka, piano 

Pro Musica Wind Instrument Group, Vienna 
Conductor: Harold Byrns 


PL 8660 


‘A most admirable pairing’ (Malcolm 
Macdonald in ‘The Gramophone’, May 1955). 
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NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK 


Das Musikleben 


FOUNDED BY ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Journal of the Robert Schumann Society, Frankfurt-am- Main. 


Editors: Heinz Joachim (Hamburg), Dr. Karl H. Wérner (Mainz), 
Prof. Dr. Erich Valentin (Munich). 


A comprehensive review of the music of past and present. This 
monthly periodical, the oldest and most famous in the German 
language, 


@ has articles on music of all periods, 


@ reports on all important concerts and operatic pro- 
ductions, including those broadcast or televised, 


@ contains news of current musical events in Germany and 
elsewhere, 


@ reviews new books, music, and gramophone records, 


@ includes numerous pictures and musical examples, and 
has a regular four-page musical supplement. 


The magazine, 64 pages in extent, appears monthly. 
Price £1 17s. 6d. per annum. 


A specimen copy is obtainable without charge from 
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Musica Britannica | ENGLISH KEYBOARD MUSIC 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF MUSIC Transcribed and Edited by 

Prepared by the Royal Musical Association THURSTON DART 

sy a of the Arts Council of NINE ORGAN PIECES 
Thomas Tomkins 
FIFTEEN DANCES 


Recent Issues— Thomas Tomkins 
Volume 13 FIFTEEN PIECES 
vee William Byrd 
William Boyce 
O ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 
vertures Matthew Locke 
Edited by Gerald Finzi CLEMENT MATCHETT’S VIRGINAL 
Price 63/- BOOK (1612) 
Volume 15 SEVENTEEN PIECES 
Giles F 
Music of Scotland my 
1500—1700 ELEVEN PIECES FROM THE 
Edited by Kenneth Elliott MULLINER BOOK 
and Helena Shire Edited Denis Stevens 
Price 75/- Price 3/6 


STAINER & BELL, LTD., 29 Newman Street, London, W.! 


THE NEW OXFORD HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 


‘As matters stand, the New Oxford promises 
to be the music history of our age.’ 

CURT SACHS 

Volume I. Ancient and Oriental 


Music 
edited by EGON WELLESZ 63s. 


Volume II. Early Medieval Music 
up to 1300 


edited by DOM ANSELM HUGHES 63s 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 44 CONDUIT STREET LONDON WI 
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Books on sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century music 


ALFRED EINSTEIN 


The Italian Madrigal In three volumes 
£12 12s. 


EDMUND H. FELLOWES 
The English Madrigal Composers _ 30s. 


The English Madrigal 
(World’s Manuals Series) 7s. 6d. 


Orlando Gibbons and His Family 12s. 6d. 


H. F. REDLICH 
Claudio Monteverdi 255. 


RUTH HALLE ROWEN 
Early Chamber Music 28s. 


WALTER L. WOODFILL 


Musicians in English Society 
From Elizabeth I to Charles I 60s. 


SIMON TOWNELEY WORSTHORNE 


Venetian Opera in the Seventeenth 
Century 60s. 


Copies of any of these books will be sent for inspection on request 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 44 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W!1 


ANNOUNCING 


MUSICA LITURGICA 


A BI-MONTHLY SERIES DEVOTED TO THE PUBLICATION OF 
RENAISSANCE SACRED MUSIC 


Each Fascicule will contain a Mass Ordinary, Mass Propers, Vespers 
Hymns, Responsories, polyphonic settings of Passions, Lamentations or 
the Te Deum by the principal Renaissance composers. The series is under 
the general direction of Robert J. Snow, of the University of Notre Dame. 


The six fascicules of Volume I contain Mass Ordinaries of Arcadelt, 
Ruffo and La Rue, the Requiem Mass of Sermisy, Vespers Hymns of 
Corteccia and Introits of Porta. 


Volume I, fascicule 1, appeared in January, 1958 
Subscription price per volume: $9.00 
Individual fascicules also available. 


WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC 


1846 WESTWOOD AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S.A. 


FOUR MADRIGALS 


Set to words by Music by 
Sir Thomas Wyatt Thea Musgrave 


1. With serving still 2. Tanglid I was in love’s snare 
3. At most mischief 4. Hate whom ye list 
Nos, 1, 2 & 3, 9d. each No. 4, 1/- 


These madrigals have been sung by the well-known 
Saltire Singers in many countries. 


Ask for copies on approval 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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18th CENTURY CONCERTOS 


Arranged and edited by ADAM CARSE 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


FESTING, M. C. Concerto, Op. 3, No. 2 (1734). (9 minutes). NET 
Full Score ~ 
Continuo Harpsichord or Piano (ad lib) ook 
Parts, complete 6/- 
Extra parts, Violin I, Wé& Cello- Bass, each 1/8 
Viola .. 1/4 

GEMINIANI, F. Concerto. Op. 2, No. 2. 
Parts, complete 4/6 
Extra Parts : each 1/4 
Continuo, Harpsichord or Piano (ad ib) 1/4 


ST. MARTINI, G. (Sammartini) Concerto in E flat. (7 minutes). 


Extra parts .. each 1/8 


In the same series: for Harpsichord or Piano and small Orchestra, Arne: Concerto 
No. 4 in B flat, Concerto No. 5 in G minor, and J. C. Bach Concerto Op. 13 No. 2. 
For Oboe and String Orchestra, J. C. Fischer Concerto in C major. 


Founded 1853 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Please Remember 


Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the only 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


M USICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, 1 W v1 
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A selected list of our books on music: 


YVONNE ADAIR 


Music through the Percussion}]Band. 
Cloth bound 20s. Od. Paper 16s. 6d. 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
Concerning Music. 10s. 6d, 


STEWART MACPHERSON 
Cameos of Musical History. 17s. 6d. 


JESSIE H. MATTHAY 


The Life and Works of Tobias Matthay. 
(1958 marks the centenary of Matthay’s birth). 21s. Od. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


Recollections and Reflections. 10s. 6d. 
Strauss/Buiow Correspondence. 12s. 6d. 


THEODORE STRAWINSKY 
The Message of Igor Strawinsky. 10s. 6d. 


ERIC WALTER WHITE 
Benjamin Britten, a sketch of his life and works. 14s. 0d. 


Sole Agents for Artia of Prague and Kultura of Budapest 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD. 


295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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are you a 
TELEFUNKEN type? 


Do you know just that little bit more than the 

next man (or woman) about music or radio ? 
Perhaps you worry about things like overtones 

and harmonics! If so, it’s for you that 

Telefunken provide these rather better sets. Not 
cheap, and hardly the thing for casual “background” 
listeners. But for you, the connoisseur, 

Telefunken provides a clarity, a balance of tone, 
that makes the difference between 

enjoyment and sheer bliss. 


Telefunken > 
Concertino 7 
A high-powered AM/FM 
superhet for world-wide 
reception with perfect 
quality. Omni-directional sound 
through three matched loudspeakers. 


69 GNS. TAX PAID . 


4 Telefunken Operette 8 
The middle-priced set with great 
performance. Selectovox keys 

for full operation on wave change, 
tuning and tone control. Separate 
flywheel tuning for A.M. and F.M. 
Three loudspeakers arranged for 
3D radiation. English tuning scale. 
56 GNS. TAX PAID 
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Telefunken Gavotte 8KW > 
Full operation by Selectovox keys. 


TELEFUNKEN Three loudspeakers for 


3D reproduction. Outstanding 

RADIO performance on VHF/FM. 
English tuning scale. 
45 GNS. TAX PAID 


— The World’s Best 


4 Heard about the TELEFUNKEN 
‘PARTNER’ ? It’s an all-printed- 
circuit all-transistor set for 
the pocket — something only 
Telefunken have the know-how for. 
274 GNS. TAX PAID 
Your Telefunken dealer will 


be delighted to demonstrate 
any of these models for you. 


TELLUX LTD. (RADIO DIVISION) 
146 NEW CAVENDISH STREET 
LONDON, W.I 

TEL. LANGHAM 2411 

MEMBER OF 

THE K.G. (HOLDINGS) LTD 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF TELEFUNKEN RADIOS, RADIOGRAMS, CATHODE RAY TUBES, VALVES, ETC- 
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ana Letters 


JuLy 1958 
VOLUME XXXIX NO. 3 
awn wae in raan hy the A Da. 
ERRATUM 


The large music block in John Parkinson’s article, ‘A Chanson by 
Claudin de Sermisy’, p. 121 of the April issue, was inadvertently cut by 
the printers in the process of the final page make-up, with the result that 
the last braced stave is missing in the copies. As it was intended to give 
the complete chanson in score, the missing portion is shown here: 


D.S. al Fine 


If subscribers will kindly cut it out and paste it into their copies of the 
April number, they will have what they were meant to be offered, though 
in a less convenient form, for which I apologize.—Eb. 


setting of the Magnificat for four voices which, to my knowledge, has 
never been described in print. Like many other sources of early 
English polyphony, it was known to Henry Davey, who mentions it 
in his valuable ‘History of English Music’ (2nd ed., p. 91). It was his 
reference that led me to work on the manuscript at Exeter in 1940, 
shortly before the bulk of the Devon archives were dispersed for safe 
keeping and before their home was gutted by fire during the air-raids 
of 1942. The Dartmouth books are now once more accessible to the 
student, and a recent visit to Exeter enabled me to see the manu- 
script again. I should like to thank the City Archivist and his staff 
for their helpful courtesy and advice, and for permission to have 
photographs made of the six pages containing music. 

The volume, the earliest of the series of Borough Court Books 
from Dartmouth, is written on uniform sheets of paper in a number 
of different hands of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
It is bound in wooden boards covered with sheepskin, and four 
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THE DARTMOUTH MAGNIFICAT 


By Tuurston DART 


Some seventy or eighty years ago the Borough archives of Dartmouth 
were still kept in the old town gaol, now demolished. A calendar of 
them was prepared in 1879-80 by Stuart Moore, and they were later 
transferred to the City Library, Exeter, where they are to be found 
to-day in the custody of the City Archivist. Among the Dartmouth 
archives is a large volume described as ‘Borough Court Book and 
Law Court Book 2 Richard III to 3 Henry VIII (call-mark: 
S.M.1981); ff. 3’ to 6 of this book contain an elaborate polyphonic 
setting of the Magnificat for four voices which, to my knowledge, has 
never been described in print. Like many other sources of early 
English polyphony, it was known to Henry Davey, who mentions it 
in his valuable ‘History of English Music’ (2nd ed., p. 91). It was his 
reference that led me to work on the manuscript at Exeter in 1940, 
shortly before the bulk of the Devon archives were dispersed for safe 
keeping and before their home was gutted by fire during the air-raids 
of 1942. The Dartmouth books are now once more accessible to the 
student, and a recent visit to Exeter enabled me to see the manu- 
script again. I should like to thank the City Archivist and his staff 
for their helpful courtesy and advice, and for permission to have 
photographs made of the six pages containing music. 

The volume, the earliest of the series of Borough Court Books 
from Dartmouth, is written on uniform sheets of paper in a number 
of different hands of the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
It is bound in wooden boards covered with sheepskin, and four 
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parchment leaves from a fourteenth-century book on ecclesiastical 
law have been used as fly-leaves, two at each end of the volume. Strips 
of the same document have also been used as inner and outer guards 
for each gathering of pages. The first page proper contains, among 
other notes, memoranda concerning the Subsidies of Fifteenths 
levied in 7 and 8 Henry VII, who came to the throne in 1485; on 
the reverse is recorded a Borough Ordinance “facta in Guylhalda” 
on 20 August 3 Henry VII. The next leaf (f. 2) contains memoranda 
for 1488 to 1499 concerning various rents. Folio 3 recto is blank, 
although it has been ruled with four vertical lines (see below) and 
a number of equally spaced horizontal lines. A stub shows that at 
some time a leaf between ff. 2 and 3 has been removed. Folios 3 
verso to 6 recto contain the Magnificat, f. 6 verso being blank. The 
Court Book proper begins at f. 7 (4 October 1484) and continues 
uninterruptedly through a dozen or more gatherings of twelve leaves 
each to 1511. The large variety of hands shows clearly that the book 
was in current use throughout this period, successive entries pre- 
sumably being added shortly after the meeting of the Court con- 
cerned. The volume ends with an Ordinance of 1510 concerning 
Freemen of the Borough; a proclamation of 1496 about weights and 
measures to be used at the weekly market; oaths to be sworn by the 
various Borough officers upon their admission; a roll of free burgesses 
admitted between 1458 and 1515 (beginning in 1481, with arrears 
entered for earlier years); another Borough Ordinance concerning 
fees of the Court of Pie-Powder; and memoranda for various years 
during the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII. Much of this 
material has been transcribed and published in the late Hugh 
Watkin’s admirable volume on ‘Pre-Reformation Dartmouth’ 
(Devonshire Association, 1935). This 500-page book is indispensable 
to anyone concerned with the early history of the Borough of Clifton- 
Dartmouth-Hardness (to give the ancient Borough its full title), and 
I have drawn on it freely for this article; I have also made use of 
Percy Russell’s more recent book (“‘Dartmouth’, Batsford, 1950) for 
the later history of the Borough and its buildings. 

Each page of $.M.1981, the Borough Court Book in question, 
has been ruled in an identical manner with four vertical lines, two 
for outer margins and two others fairly close together down the 
middle of the page; the only leaves exempt from this ruling are the 
memoranda sheets at the very beginning and end of the book. For 
some unknown reason this careful ruling of two columns to a page 
has been ignored by all the clerks who contributed to the records 
of the Borough’s Courts, their entries always running straight 
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across the page. The writer of the music, however, made use of these 
rulings and added five-line music staves within each column of the 
six pages concerned. The four vocal parts are set down one after 
another in these double columns (separately, not in score), and the 
resultant layout recalls such thirteenth/fourteenth-century musical 
manuscripts as Montpellier Faculté des Médecins H.196 or Paris 
Bibliothéque Nationale F.fr.22546. These vertical rulings are 
important since they show that the music pages have always been 
associated with the rest of the pages in the book and never formed 
part of an entirely different document (as did, for example, the 
the parchment fly-leaves). Furthermore, the centre of the first 
gathering falls between ff. 5’ and 6, and here is to be found the usual 
inner guard strip of parchment. Thus the gathering existed in its 
present form when the book was bound. Moreover, the Court 
records begin in the same gathering, at f. 7. 

Approximate limits of date for the binding may be established 
from the memoranda sheets at either end of the volume: ff. 1 and 2, 
a conjugate pair of unruled leaves with memoranda concerning 
various years between 1488 and 1499; and the final leaves of the 
book, which contain memoranda for 1496, followed by a more or 
less chronological list of burgesses admitted from 1481 onwards. 
Taken with the fact that the Court records begin in 1484, these 
features of the book suggest to me that the book was itself first used 
in that year, the sheets for the Court records being especially ruled 
for the purpose; that it was certainly in its present binding by 1488; 
and that it is likely to have been so bound as early as 1481. Many 
manuscripts of this period were compiled gathering by gathering 
and subsequently bound; but the uniformity of paper and columned 
rulings, and the sturdy binding of S.M.1981 (still in excellent 
condition to-day) lead me to suppose that the book was made to 
order for the Borough and that it has always had its present form. 
As we have seen, the pages containing the Magnificat have always 
been an integral part of the book; the characteristics of the hand- 
writing used both for words and music, and the style of the 
polyphony, are typical of the late fifteenth century (save for the 
somewhat archaic layout of the music in two columns); the Court 
records of 1484 begin immediately after the Magnificat, on pages 
identically ruled, and continue in chronological order for some 
twenty-seven years. I conclude, therefore, that the Magnificat had 
already been copied into the book when the clerk began to make his 
first records of the Court, in 1484. Why, otherwise, did he not begin 
his records at the beginning of the gathering? The whole of the 
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gathering bears the special vertical rulings associated with the Court 
records; if the earlier leaves of the gathering had still been blank 
when the clerk began on f. 7, he would have wasted five or six 
carefully prepared sheets of paper in a brand-new book—an 
extravagance that would hardly have endeared him to his presumed 
employers, the Mayor and Corporation of the Borough. 

To sum up this somewhat niggling discussion, therefore, it seems 
clear that the Magnificat must have been copied into the manuscript 
before the clerk began dutifully to record the proceedings of the first 
Court (October 1484) ; it must in some way have been associated with 
the officials of the Borough of Dartmouth at this date, since otherwise 
its inclusion at the very beginning of a new and expensive book 
could hardly have escaped their notice; and its place of honour 
suggests that it was still fresh in the minds of those in charge of the 
book and that its date is therefore unlikely to be earlier than 1480 
or so. The ink used for the Magnificat is still very black—blacker 
than that used for the 1484 entries—and the literary hand does not 
appear to be identical with any of those used later in the book, 
which are for the most part less careful. Since the music is well 
copied, in a confident handwriting, and since some mistakes have 
been carefully erased and corrected, the writer was no musical 
amateur, but a trained musician familiar with the complex white 
notation of the time. This in its turn suggests that he is likely to have 
been connected with the “new” parish church of Dartmouth, known 
since 1431 as the church of St. Saviour, and still one of the glories 
of the Borough. 

St. Saviour’s was built as the result of a petition submitted by the 
townspeople to King Edward I when he visited Dartmouth in 
1286. The “old” parish church of St. Clement still stands in the 
oldest part of Dartmouth, known as Tunstal or Townstal; it lies a 
long way from the centre of the present-day town, it is small and 
cramped, and it crowns the top of an exceedingly steep hill. These 
defects were pointed out in the petition of 1286, but the monks of 
Torre Abbey (within whose jurisdiction St. Clement’s lay) were 
jealous of their rights and did all they could to postpone the building 
of the new church. It was only at the end of nearly a century of 
most unedifying dispute between Abbey and Borough that Bishop 
Brantyngham of Exeter came to Dartmouth for the dedication of 
the church to the Holy Trinity in 1372. The Borough’s pride in its 
new place of worship was very understandable, therefore, and during 
the century following its dedication the church was steadily enlarged 
and embellished by the pious townspeople. The main aisles con- 
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tained altars dedicated to the Holy Trinity, to Our Lady and to 
St. George. John Hawley, the famous merchant-venturer of Dart- 
mouth, built the chancel and in 1393 assigned rents for the main- 
tenance of a chaplain. Upon his death in 1406 he appears also to 
have bequeathed to the church his fine town house, which remained 
standing until 1864. At some time before 1437 a south chapel was 
added, dedicated to St. John; and as early as 1431 the church was 
referred to as “St. Saviour’s’’, which presupposes an important 
chapel (or altar) with that unusual dedication. Another chapel on 
the north side was dedicated to St. Nicholas, patron of sea-merchants; 
it was perhaps founded by the piety of Nicholas Langmede, who left 
money for a chaplain in 1472. In 1464 a new altar was set up in the 
south chapel, dedicated to St. Anne, and substantial properties were 
given to the church to found a chantry there for the families of 
Bowyer, Glover and Broketon. Towards the end of the century the 
magnificent rood-screen made its appearance, perhaps as early as 
1476 (when one is mentioned), though current opinion seems to 
prefer a later date. The richly carved stone pulpit is of about the 
same date as the screen; as Mr. Russell has pointed out, there is 
reason to suppose that it may have been carved by masons who are 
known to have worked at Totnes in 1461. Screen and pulpit are 
among the finest of their kind, and they bear silent witness to-day 
to the Borough’s continuing pride in the appearance of its church 
during the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 

As one might expect, so splendid a church was the very pivot 
of the large and thriving community it served. Before the Reforma- 
tion even a small Devon village like Winkleigh possessed no fewer 
than eight religious or charitable guilds, each associated with an 
altar in the church: All Saints (the dedication of Winkleigh church), 
St. George, St. Katharine, St. Christopher, St. Anthony, St. Mary 
of Pity, St. Blaise and St. John. The archives of the Dartmouth 
guilds have perished; but we know that there was a Guild of St. John, 
and it is virtually certain that each of the seven known altars in the 
church of St. Saviour was associated with a Guild of its own. The 
current name of the church, and the post-Reformation records, 
suggest that two of the most important of these Guilds must have been 
dedicated to St. Saviour and to Our Lady. Since the church also 
possessed an altar dedicated to St. Anne, mother of the Virgin; 
since by 1480 it also had at least one richly endowed chantry, and 
at least two chantry priests; and since two other Borough documents 


1 See ‘Church Life in Winkleigh in Tudor Times’ by Frank Nesbitt (‘Devon and 
Cornwall Notes and Queries’, Vol. XV, 1928-29, p. 43, §36). 
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(S.M.627 and S.M.612) detail the liturgical duties of the members 
of the church’s staff, we are left in no doubt that Magnificats—songs. 
of Our Lady—must often have been heard in St. Saviour’s. Whether 
they were sung in elaborate polyphony of the kind represented by 
the Dartmouth Magnificat is another matter. Yet the resources 
cannot have been lacking. As early as 1433 the church had an organ, 
for the churchwardens’ accounts for that year record its repair; but 
the first mention of an organ player is in 1530, at about the time of 
the purchase of a new organ, and the instrument of 1433 was 
probably a stop-less mixture organ with a diatonic keyboard (with 
Bhs), typical of English organs of this date and capable of playing 
no more than a plainsong tune. The Borough school would certainly 
have been staffed and controlled by the priests of the church; the 
present Grammar School is a very old foundation, replacing what 
must have been a pre-Reformation school whose boys would have 
been taught at least the rudiments of music. In the late fifteenth 
century the Borough was still very wealthy—indeed, it was one of 
the leading ports in the country, its trade being founded on imports 
of wine and fish—and its greatness lasted well into the seventeenth 
century. Nor were stirring events unknown, In 1462 special grants 
had been made at the king’s command for strengthening the sea 
defences of the town, and a start was made on the fortifications still 
known as Dartmouth and Kingswear Castles. Eight years later 
Warwick the king-maker landed near Dartmouth, took the town 
and thence led a successful rebellion against Edward IV. Back on 
the throne, King Edward took steps to accelerate the building of the 
Castle, and by 1488 its defences included a sunken chain-boom that 
could be raised across the mouth of the river, effectively sealing it 
against an enemy. A later version of this boom served the country 
well between 1939 and 1945. 

Thus Dartmouth was no mere country town and St. Saviour’s 
no mere parish church. The mayoral oath swore loyalty to the king 
and ‘“‘unto the chapell of Saynt Savyour of Dertemouth’’, and this 
church was the lively centre of a lively, proud, rich and pious 
community, whose activities were of considerable interest to West- 
minster. I think there can be no doubt that polyphony was sung on 
great occasions at St. Saviour’s, just as it was at comparable churches 
in the great ports of London and Bristol, but the surviving archives 
of the church are too fragmentary for assurance on this point. 
Elaborate settings of the Magnificat, as of the Mass, were not 
necessarily for everyday use; they are much more likely to have been 
composed in view of some special occasion. Since the Dartmouth 
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Magnificat is set down in one of the most important kinds of book 
that any Borough could possess—its Court Book—and since this 
book was also used for recording miscellaneous memoranda of 
particular consequence to the Borough, I think that it was probably 
composed for some ceremony important both to the Borough and to 
its parish church, and that it was as deliberately copied into the 
Borough Court Book as any of the other records included therein, 
in order to ensure its preservation. This ceremony might have been 
associated with the setting-up of new altars to St. Anne (1464) or 
St. Nicholas (1472) or the Bowyer-Glover-Broketon chantry founded 
at about the same time. It might have been associated with the 
erection and dedication of the new screen and pulpit, undoubtedly 
commissioned by the Borough’s citizens during the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. But the churchwardens’ accounts for the period 
from 1430 to 1490 are too full of gaps to support these suggestions. 
Mr. Watkin’s book enables one to put forward another possibility 
which seems to me considerably more probable. 

In the early fifteenth century the Borough’s Guildhall was 
church property, belonging to St. Saviour’s. Thus in 1443 the church- 
wardens repaid the Mayor 5s. 2$d. for “bordys” bought for ‘“‘le 
yelde halle’’. In 1494 the wood from the “old” Guildhall was sold 
by the church authorities; it was then no longer in use, for in about 
1480 the church had made John Hawley’s town house (bequeathed 
to them in 1406) available to the Borough as a “new’’ Guildhall. 
In 1507 (p. 231 of Mr. Watkin’s book) we find the church authorities 
complaining at the Borough Court that, although they were re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the Guildhall, they had not received a 
penny of rent for it. Here, then, are the strongest of possible links 
between the Borough, its Guildhall (where the Borough Courts were 
held and its business transacted) and its parish church. Moreover, 
other Borough archives show that the chantry priests of St. Saviour’s 
lived in lodgings adjoining the “old”? Guildhall; and important 
documents signed “in our Guylhalda” in 1480 (2 and 12 October) 
are concerned with the appointment of chantry priests for 
St. Saviour’s (John Kendall and Richard Puncher or Punchard), 
with chantry lands and the proper disposal of their revenues, with 
the compulsory attendance of the Mayor at obit Masses in 
St. Saviour’s (he was to offer a penny, and to be paid eightpence for 
his pains), and similar matters. In view of this and other evidence, 
I think the following conclusions may be drawn. First, in an age 
when literacy was very rare, clerks for recording the Borough’s 
affairs would almost certainly have been chosen from the chantry 
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priests of St. Saviour’s, which was not only the parish church but 
also owned the Borough’s Guildhalls, both old and new. Secondly, 
the chantry priests lived next door to the “old” Guildhall, and the 
appointments of two of them were drawn up in 1480 for ratification 
by the Mayor and Corporation sitting, proud and not a little 
pompous, “in our Guylhalda’”—which was Hawley’s town house 
of 1406, serving the Borough as Guildhall until its demolition in 
1864. Thirdly, the use of Hawley’s house as the Guildhall dates 
from about 1480; since it was church property, some civic-cum- 
ecclesiastical ceremony must surely have accompanied its assign- 
ment to a new use. Fourthly, both Kendall and Punchard were local 
men, whose families may be traced back into earlier centuries— 
Puncharduns are mentioned as early as 1189 or so—and therefore 
likely to be trustworthy and discreet in local affairs, such as those 
recorded in the Court Books. Fifthly, Kendall had far more 
important liturgical duties in the church than Punchard, on the 
evidence of the documents appointing them. I would like to suggest, 
therefore, that the Dartmouth Magnificat was composed for the 
inauguration of the new Guildhall, probably about 1480; that it 
was set down at the beginning of the Borough’s new book of records 
as a reminder that the Borough was beholden to St. Saviour’s for 
its new offices (a reminder that might have come in useful in 1507 
when the church had to complain about the rent not being paid) ; 
and that its composer and copyist may well have been John Kendall, 
appointed senior chantry priest in 1480 and perhaps also performing 
the duties of Town Clerk.? On the evidence of its writing the copy of 
the Magnificat in S.M.1981 is neither for display nor for practical 
use in church. A few scribbled lines of words appear here and there 
in the margins, mostly half-obliterated by being smudged while 
they were still wet, and I had hoped that these might provide 
additional clues. But they appear to be no more than rough drafts 
of official correspondence, and they certainly do not relate to the 
music itself. ‘The music text has no decorative initial letters, and the 
words are given usually in the form of incipits only. 

In conclusion, a few words about the music of the Magnificat, 
which will shortly be published by Stainer & Bell. It is apparently 
an alternatim setting, in which alternate sections of the canticle are 
missing. In London churches, towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, it is possible that these missing sections might have been 
played on the organ in extemporized polyphony; but at Dartmouth 


2 The word “John” is written twice in the bottom margin of the last page of the 
Magnificat. 
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I think it more probable that they would have been sung in plain- 
song, faburden or discant, since there certainly would not have been 
an organ in Hawley’s town house, and the parish church appears 
to have possessed no more than a “melody” organ. The lower voices 
are named “‘Medius”’ (mezzoclef), ““Tenor”’ (tenor clef) and “‘Bassus”’ 
(tenor clef); the top part, un-named, makes use of the G clef on the 
bottom line of the stave. The high tessitura of all the parts makes it 
probable that the music was sung a fourth lower than written, in 
what Thomas Morley was later to call the “low” key, by boys 
singing in unison (or possibly a high countertenor) and a few men’s 
voices. There is no plainsong canto fermo; the tenor part is noticeably 
more melodic than the others and is somewhat reminiscent of the 
sixth of Morley’s ‘Eight Tunes’ (new ed. p. 251), which may well 
be the old pre-Reformation Magnificat tones. The music is heavily 
ligatured, in white notation with occasional use of coloration, and 
both perfect and imperfect time are used (lesser prolation, but 
with some use of proportional triplets at cadences). The polyphonic 
style is non-imitative, though there are traces of the use of a motto 
theme; more remarkable for ruggedness than for elegance, the music 
might have been thought a little provincial by a London musician. 
But it is well-wrought and elaborate, fit to stand by the music of 
other fifteenth-century Devon men like Smert and Trouluffe. The 
only other late fifteenth-century English settings of the Magnificat 
still surviving appear to be those in the Eton Choirbook, for use in a 
rich and royal foundation. The Dartmouth Magnificat fairly repre- 
sents what the provinces could do. It must have been typical of 
dozens of settings that have perished, and for the historian of English 
music it can provide more than just a footnote to his story. 
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STIMULUS AND FORM IN BRITTEN’S 
WORK 


By Davin Brown 


As the perspective with which we can view Benjamin Britten’s earlier 
works becomes longer, it emerges more and more clearly that the 
years 1943-45 were a crucial period in his development. It can be 
very difficult to decide exactly when a composer whose technique of 
expression has shown such a lively development attained full artistic 
maturity. The ‘Serenade’ (1943) for tenor, horn and string orchestra 
is often considered Britten’s first fully representative work, and 
biographical fact (Britten’s feeling impelled to return to England 
just before this was written‘) gives some support to this view. It is his 
first stylistically absolutely assured work with no trace of technical 
empiricism—a perfect balance of technique and expression with a 
quality of musical inevitability. Then came ‘Peter Grimes’ (1944-45). 
The stir aroused by this opera was enormous, and Britten’s next 
essay in this form was awaited with great interest both by the faithful 
and the sceptics. “The Rape of Lucretia’ appeared in 1946. But 
despite the tremendous creative effort involved, Britten had not 
restricted himself completely to the stage, and it is to the period 
between these two operas that his second string Quartet and ‘The 
Holy Sonnets of John Donne’ belong, the two works which are the 
main subjects of this essay. Considering the excited anticipation with 
which his second opera was awaited, it is not surprising that they 
were not received with all the interest they might have aroused 
earlier. They are nevertheless far more important than their subse- 
quent comparative neglect would suggest, and since they belong to 
exactly the same stage of Britten’s development, a consideration of 
them together can be very suggestive, even if the results, as far as the 
Quartet is concerned, are negative rather than positive. 

Form has been the composer’s greatest stumbling-block since the 
death of Beethoven. It should be a truism that the plan of a work 
must be generated from the basic material, but the music of the last 
130 years is littered with works in which the form has been imposed 
upon incompatible ideas. Form must be vital. This is Britten’s 
attitude (note the simple, yet very original and successful plan 

t See Earl of Harewood, “The Man’ (‘Benjamin Britten—a Commentary’, ed. by 
Donald Mitchell and Hans Keller, London, 1952, p. 4). 
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adopted for ‘The Turn of the Screw’), and the ingenuity with which 
he has approached formal problems in his purely instrumental 
works is what we should expect from such a virtuosic composer. 
In a recently published book on chamber music, the contributor on 
English chamber music says that “the sensible attitude to his 
[Britten’s] chamber music works would surely be that they are 
interesting experiments’. Such a summary judgment does little 
credit to the critic; their positive achievement is far beyond the 
experimental stage. Paul Hamburger? has thoroughly analysed 
Britten’s chamber music, and both Hans Kellers and Erwin Steins 
have analysed and discussed the second string Quartet, demonstrat- 
ing the care and resource with which Britten approached the 
problems inherent in this form. The proof of the pudding, however, 
is not in the ingredients or in the scrupulous correctness of prepara- 
tion, and no amount of expert advocacy of original and appropriate 
construction can conclusively prove that the work is thoroughly 
integrated, stylistically consistent, and therefore a complete solution 
of the problems of sonata form. The last movement, ‘Chacony’, is 
cast in one of Britten’s favourite forms, that of variations, and seems 
the most characteristic, despite the deliberate invocation of Purcell’s 
shade. The first movement betrays some stylistic hesitancy. Writing 
of Bartok’s use of the interval of the second, Erwin Steins observes 
that he employed it “‘mostly because of its stridency”’, whereas in 
Britten’s music “it has become beautiful and tender”. In his first 
two quartets, however, Bartok showed a very real appreciation of 
the beauty of this interval (e.g. the opening of the second Quartet’s 
first movement), and there are passages in the first movement of 
Britten’s second Quartet which are reminiscent of Barték. It would 
be grossly inaccurate to suppose that Britten himself is still not the 
dominating figure in the first movement. The opening of the 
Quartet (compare this with the last 26 bars of the Prima Parte of 
Bartok’s third Quartet to see how far it is removed from Bartok) is 
absolutely Britten, with its underlying interval of a tenth and 
flowing lyrical melody. (Britten has a very acute appreciation of the 
major third and its compound interval, the tenth. Note the wonder- 
fully telling pp lower string entry at the beginning of the ‘Dirge’ 
of the ‘Serenade’ and the opening of the second Canticle, ‘Abraham 
and Isaac’—these are only two of many examples.) But this opening 
2 “The Chamber Music’, op. cit., p. 211. 


3 Included in the article by Paul Hamburger listed above. ‘ 
4 Analysis with Boosey & Hawkes pocket score; an adaptation is issued with the 


Zorian Quartet’s performance, recorded by H.M.V. 
5 ‘The Symphonies’ (‘Benjamin Britten’, ed. Mitchell & Keller, p. 249). 
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gives way to a fabricated passage mainly in quavers (letter B) which 
is too contrived to offer any real musical interest. We return to the 
real Britten (letter D) by way of the imitative Bartokian passage 
(letter C). Barték shows through again at the end of the exposition 
and beginning of the development (section H is particularly 
reminiscent). These stylistic divisions, while not always as extreme 
as at the beginning of the movement, inevitably impair the music’s 
unity, and no amount of technical or constructional resource can 
conceal this stylistic hesitancy. The second movement is rather 
undistinguished in material but fascinating in sound. (Britten may 
sometimes be insignificant, but never let it be said that he is dull.) 
The last movement’s form is much more congenial to the composer, 
and the music is correspondingly more convincing. Despite being 
self-consciously Purcellian, it is more typical Britten than the first 
two movements. Purcell’s influence is digested, whereas Bartok’s is 
not. His affinity with Purcell (Hans Keller® describes it as a “superego 
identification”) is such that Britten can associate freely with him 
without in the least endangering his own individuality. 

Form is obviously a prime factor in quartet writing: I believe it 
is the most important single factor in ‘The Holy Sonnets of John 
Donne’. Britten had described his earlier song cycle, ‘Our Hunting 
Fathers’, as ‘‘symphonic’’, and such an epithet would apply equally 
to the Donne cycle. In the ‘Serenade’ of 1943 Britten wrote a set of 
songs on poems drawn from various periods during the last six 
hundred years, united by the common subject of evening or night. 
The diverse poetical characters and metrical schemes of the texts 
ensured variety, and although the songs should be regarded as a set 
to be performed together, their relationship is a loose one. But if 
variety is the keynote of the ‘Serenade’, unity is that of the Donne 
cycle. Britten had nineteen poems from which to choose (the seven 
sonnets constituting ‘La Corona’ could obviously only be treated as 
a whole) unified by a fierce, passionate experience of unmitigated 
intensity and therefore offering no natural opportunity for the 
variety so necessary in extended musical works. Within the individual 
sonnets there is little orthodox musical quality to attract a composer, 
while the inversions and general metrical ruggedness preclude an 
orthodox tune. Couple these factors to the athletic intellectualism 
and extravagant wit with which the poems are filled, and there is 
present every deterrent to musical setting. Any solution is bound to 
be in the nature of a compromise; only boldness can succeed. 
Musical values must be imposed, not to contradict the expression 


6 ‘The Musical Character’ (op. cit., p. 319). 
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and content of the poems but so that music, in its own natural way, 
may fully mirror the whole poetical experience. 

Britten’s solution must be viewed from two aspects: the solution 
of the problems of excessive (from the musical angle) variety in the 
individual poems and the lack of variety between the poems. The 
metrical irregularities are both a stimulus to the imagination and a 
positive aid to melodic tension, provided the composer has the 
requisite skill to cope with them (Britten has). The vocal line of these 
songs is often very consciously symphonic, being frequently based on 
just one motif which the composer’s skill can adapt with considerable 
variety to each part of the poem and which is at the same time a 
guarantee against musical looseness. Considering the poems col- 
lectively, the formal scheme may be analysed as follows: 


Sonnet 1 (IV) DEATH'S SUMMONS (INEXORABLE KNOCKING) 

Sonnet 2 (XIV) | |— Scherzo 

Sonnet 3 (III) | Personal anguish (Penitence) aa 
Sonnet 4 (XIX) | — Scherzo (4) 
Sonnet 5 (xii) Day of Judgment (Chaos, terror, but hope) |~ 
Sonnet 6 (XVII) bas (2) PERSONAL CRISIS (THE HEART OF THE WORK)— le 
Sonnet 7 (VII) | Day of Judgment (Awe, but confidence) Ke 
Sonnet 8 (I) | |__ Scherzo 

Sonnet 9 (X) ua DEATH'S DEFEAT (CONFIDENCE OF REDEMPTION) 


(Donne’s numbering in brackets) 


This sequence of sonnets is a personal drama told subjectively 

from within and not, as in opera, objectively from without. Sonnets 1, 

: 6 and 9g (bracket i) are the key poems embodying the three acts of 
: the drama—Summons, Crisis, Victory. They are written with the 
} greatest musical unity, the first two based on a persistent unbroken 
| accompaniment and the last on a ground bass. Sonnets 2, 4 and 8 
(bracket 2) provide the scherzo element. Hans Redlich’, in reviewing 

this cycle writes: ‘It is the invention of rhythmic pattern motifs that 

enables him [Britten] to dispose of large sections of the text in a 

manner at once summary and hypnotic’. Very true, as these three 


7 ‘Music Review’, Vol. IX, No. 2, May 1948. 
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sonnets—fleet, epigrammatic settings, as swift as the composer can 
make them—demonstrate. This may not prove a bad thing, however, 
provided that “summary” does not mean casual or “hypnotic” 
indicate a lack of integrity in the means used to command the 
listener’s attention. They hurtle straight through the thought- 
changings of the texts. But this impetuosity is conducive to tension, 
though if this were the only aim and result of the treatment it would 
be unjustified. Most of all, the sonnets are essential to the complete 
musical organization in that they provide the necessary rhythmic 
quickening. It is difficult to see how this could have been effectively 
realized in any other way. 

Sonnet 6, the emotional climax of the work, is set in a framework 
of two sonnets on the Day of Judgment. These three (bracket 3) 
should be considered as a unit within the whole (Sonnet 6 is antici- 
pated in the last part of 5). In the first of the Judgement Day 
sonnets, confusion, chaos, explosiveness but also hope are presented. 
This subsides into the sublime expression of Sonnet 6, autobio- 
graphical in Donne’s case, since it refers to the death of his wife, but 
nevertheless capable of universal application. This is a climax of 
simplicity. After the attainment of true penitence, Judgement Day 
is seen again (Sonnet 7), but this time with awe, solemnity and hope 
transformed into confidence of redemption. Sonnet 3, like Sonnet 6, 
is intensely inward and prepares the way for the latter sonnet; 
together (bracket 4) they provide the slow-movement element. 
(The terms scherzo and slow movement are, of course, not used as 
definitions of form but only as conveniently recognizable labels to 
show how the elements of variety, essential in a symphonically 
constructed work, are placed.) 

This cycle is a complete, stylistically integrated musical experi- 
ence, whose formal achievement must not be underestimated.’ 
The composer is aided by the unifying experience of the poems which 
makes his intention explicit to the listener and provides an in- 
tellectual bond between the sonnets, aiding the impression of musical 
unity. But the nature of the poetical expression is only too often at 
variance with music’s natural laws, and therefore the composer, 
although he knows what he must aim to express and is positively 
aided by the emotional stimulus of the poems, must work his own 
salvation to express it coherently. The success or failure of the 


§ In a recent course I conducted on the music of Britten’s songs the need to view this 
cycle as a whole was brought home very forcibly. During the discussion of the individual 
songs a large amount of quite viclent criticism was directed at Britten’s realization of the 
poems; when the cycle was played in its entirety however, much of the criticism was 
withdrawn or qualified. 
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complete cycle ultimately rests very largely on musical values. This 
is important, since it brings the formal problems of this work, which 
I feel to be remarkably well solved, closer to those of the second 
string Quartet which, despite the complete freedom accorded the 
composer, strikes me as stylistically somewhat uncertain and a less 
satisfying complete experience. Since the Quartet was written, 
thirteen years ago, Britten has produced only four purely instrumental 
works. One of these, the ballet ‘The Prince of the Pagodas’, is, by its 
nature, closer to his operatic than his other instrumental music. 
Each of the others has some outside association (T. L. Victoria, 
John Dowland, Ovid) and none is on the scale of the Quartet. If 
this Quartet was felt to be so satisfactory, why have thirteen years 
passed with no sort of successor? Why does it fall a little short of the 
other works Britten wrote at this time? 

In his stimulating essay on Britten’s musical character, Hans 
Keller? analyses it in its relation to certain general trends underlying 
present-day society and in its positive contributions to these trends. 
There is, however, a negative side to every composer—that which 
he has not done because he knew he could not or has not succeeded 
in doing when he tried. Mozart is still the only universal composer 
I know. No significant composer, however hard he tries, can com- 
pletely evade his environment and its influence, a thing of which 
Britten is acutely aware: “If I had been born in 1813 instead of 
1913, I should have been a romantic, primarily concerned to express 
my personality in music . . . ’' This statement provides a vital 
clue to the dilemma which I am sure has faced Britten. A composer 
can be the victim of the particular historical situation into which he 
is born; the circumstances of the artistic world in which he has to 
create can frustrate in him the full self-realization he might have 
achieved had he been born at a more favourable time. When 
Britten arrived at adulthood one great musical age was decaying 
while the seeds of the new age, although they had been sown, had 
only just begun to germinate. In such a situation it is very easy for 
a composer to feel that he has nothing vital to add to the dying age 
but to be at the same time perplexed as to what he can contribute 
to the new. For Britten this dilemma must have been aggravated 
by the circumstances in which he grew up. He completed his studies 
at a time when the most extreme national consciousness of English 
composers, although passing, was still strong. Isolation had been 
necessary for self-preservation in the re-establishment of an English 


9 ‘The Musical Character’ (‘Benjamin Britten’, ed. Mitchell & Keller, p. 319). 
10 Profile—Benjamin Britten (“The Observer’, 27 October 1946). 
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dialect in music, but prolonged isolation can only lead to parochialism 
or weakening of the musical stock by persistent inbreeding. Sooner or 
later account had to be taken of other musical streams, and the second 
world war contributed much to make us aware of the rest of Europe 
and what we can profitably assimilate from that quarter. But before 
that war much of English musical life was ultra-conservative. Is it 
therefore surprising that an active, alert, forward-looking young 
composer living in England in the 1930s should have felt intensely 
restless in such a narrowed environment and wished to escape? 
But to where? 

It was this forward-looking which distinguished Britten from so 
many of the other English composers working in the 1930s. Such an 
attitude caused an acute awareness of the problems facing the 
contemporary composer, though Britten had still to discover what 
was to be the solution for him. Very significant for our understanding 
of Britten’s outlook at this time was his wish to study with Alban 
Berg. Berg had adapted serialism to a type of expression congenial 
to Britten and might have provided him with a solution to his 
dilemma. This cannot be more than speculation; the wish was 
frustrated and Britten realized it cost him much. As it was, he 
continued to tackle problems of large-scale organization in his own 
way. Before his return to England in 1942 he had tried his hand at 
most forms, symphony, concerto, quartet, variations, song, opera, 
choral music, illustrative and incidental music, none of it as assured 
or successful as his best post-‘Serenade’ music. 

These factors of uncertainty must have conspired to give Britten 
a feeling of artistic isolation, probably more in the inverted sense of 
belonging to everybody in general but no one in particular. A com- 
poser of less genius or integrity would either have succumbed in 
artistic bewilderment and impotence or thrown in his lot indis- 
criminately with an existing group, compromising individuality 
and artistic honesty. Britten did neither. His situation, however, was 
hardly one to foster self-confidence and certainly not full self- 
realization. No work of art ever produces itself. Even what is usually 
called absolute music is produced by an already existent absolute 
beauty fertilizing the creative mind and producing a further (and 
possibly greater) beauty. It is not therefore surprising that a com- 
poser, uncertain of what is the true beauty, in its broadest sense, of 
his own age, because that of the past is decaying while that of the 
future to which he belongs is not clear, should turn to other sources 
for creative stimulation. This, it seem: to me, must have been 
Britten’s position. Few of his earlier works can be considered 
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absolute music in that the technique is directed solely to the expres- 
sion of beauty divorced from outside associations. In two of his best 
early works, the ‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ (1940) and ‘Variations on a 
Theme of Frank Bridge’ (1937), the movements of the first derive 
from the idea suggested by the title of each, while the second work 
takes its departure from the initial theme and finds stimulus in 
individual variations from the parodistic employment of other 
musical forms with a special flavour of their own, e.g. waltz, Italian 
aria, etc. Britten’s parodies must not be dismissed too lightly. 
Speaking of Walton’s parodies, Colin Mason" observes that “parody 
is always as vulgar as what it parodies”. But parody is not necessarily 
the derision of something vulgar or commonplace and does not 
preclude an affection for the subject parodied. To imitate too 
seriously may lead to an accusation of plagiarism, a risk from which 
parodistic treatment is free. Britten does not always choose musically 
cheapened targets for his parody, and while parody (in the modern 
sense) can never achieve the greatest beauty, it is not necessarily 
artistically negligible. An extension of the parodistic method even 
plays its part in the two works immediately under discussion, though 
in a very sublimated form. Each ends with a ground bass; but 
probably more significant than the form is the Purcellian spirit 
which informs the music. In the second string Quartet the 
‘Chacony’ is to me the most satisfying and characteristic movement 
despite the self-conscious admitting of the style and personality of 
another composer. That this should be so is not, I think, an accident. 
For Britten the past in the present was exhausting itself and the future 
uncertain; the absence of any real vital beauty congenial to him 
made it a matter not merely of gaining confidence but of artistic 
necessity to seek for a stimulus and direction elsewhere, whether this 
were poetry, drama (human and specific [opera] or superhuman and 
universal [‘Sinfonia de Requiem’]), or other-musical (parodistic 
[Frank Bridge Variations] or spiritual [Purcell ]). It is very important 
to note that the great majority of Britten’s other musical stimuli— 
Purcell, Tudor composers, folksong (arrangements), musical forms 
(bourrée classique)—are not of modern but past, more favourable 
musical periods. 

The second string Quartet is the last major effort Britten has 
made to express an absolute beauty in music. Unlike his earlier 
instrumental works it was written after he had attained artistic 


11 ‘William Walton’ (‘British Music of Our Time’, ed. Bacharach, p. 138). 
12 See Donald Mitchell, “The Musical Atmosphere’ (‘Benjamin Britten’, ed. Mitchell 


& Keller, pp. 15-16). 
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maturity and achieved a definite musical certainty, having estab- 
lished in the ‘Serenade’ and ‘Peter Grimes’ the two musical forms in 
which he could best express himself in the musical situation of his 
time. In the two works immediately following, “The Holy Sonnets 
of John Donne’ proved that Britten was not only the complete 
master of the individual solo song but could produce a symphonic 
musical whole in the setting of nine poems, while the second string 
Quartet finally confirmed that symphonic absolute music was not— 
at least, not yet—a musical sphere of which Britten was to have 
absolute command. He has since confined himself almost entirely 
to what suits him most eminently—the stimulus of poetry and 
drama. Our century however moves with incredible rapidity, and 
the dozen years since the war have effected great changes in the 
English musical atmosphere. Musical horizons have broadened and 
the futuristic ideals and methods of Central European thought 
between the wars are becoming an ever-growing force in our musical 
life. Certainly the English composer who prefers to search for a new 
beauty rather than extend an old conception can now hope to catch 
a clearer vision of this beauty than he could have done in 1945. 
These changing conditions tempt one to speculate about Britten’s 
future; if the thesis offered in this article has any foundation, then the 
signs to-day are much more auspicious of success. Of one thing at 
least we can be certain: if Britten does attain in the instrumental 
field that certainty of expression shown in the finest passages of his 
operas and songs, this, joined to the resource and skill already 


displayed in his earlier instrumental music, should produce some of 


the finest works of this century. 
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C. P. E. BACH’S HARPSICHORD 
CONCERTOS 


By CRICKMORE 


Cart Pupp EmManuet Bacn was the composer of more than 
three hundred works for solo clavier: sonatas, rondos, fantasias and 
numerous short pieces, including some musical portraits of his 
lady friends. Again and again one finds in this music astonishing 
modulations, daring harmonic effects, unexpected pauses, rests 
and changes of tempo. He also wrote fifty concertos for harpsichord 
and orchestra, one for two harpsichords and orchestra, and another 
for harpsichord, fortepiano and orchestra.: Broadly speaking, these 
concertos are more conservative in style than the rest of his output 
for clavier; though, as this article will show, the later concertos 
contain some extraordinary experiments in form. The chamber 
music too looks backward to the baroque era rather than forward 
to the classical. Old and new elements are found side by side in his 
solo songs and choral music. In his ‘Magnificat’, Wq 215 (1749), for 
instance, Emanuel relied much for his inspiration and method on his 
father’s setting of the same text: while passages in the cantata 
‘Die Israeliten in der Wiiste’, Wq 238 (1769), show a harmonic 
language so advanced that meeting them out of context a musician 
could be pardoned for assigning them to the late nineteenth century. 
The settings of the Passion, on the other hand, are routine work. 
The Music Director at a large city such as Hamburg would be 
expected to produce a continual stream of Gebrauchsmusik. In his 
Autobiography the composer describes himself as “having been 
obliged to compose most of my works for particular individuals and 
for the public . . .” 

C. P. E. Bach’s career, then, is a typical example of the social 
function of a composer in the eighteenth century, in that he served 
in turn a monarch and the republic and churches of Hamburg; but 
nevertheless the complexity that made up his personality also 
included something of that desire for freedom which one associates 
with Beethoven and the romantics. In his Autobiography he 
mentions, too, “the few pieces I wrote for my own pleasure’”’ and 
“‘some trios, solos and concertos, that I wrote in all freedom, and for 
«The Concerto in C for unaccompanied clavier, Wq 112, No. 1, a work in the 


manner of J. S. Bach’s ‘Italian Concerto’ is not considered in this article. (““Wq” numbers 
are those of Alfred Wotquenne’s Thematic Catalogue of C. P. E. Bach’s works.) 
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my own use”. Indeed, many of his compositions are marked by bold 
experiment and a certain waywardness (perhaps even brusqueness) 
of personal expression. 

It is fitting at this point to consider very briefly the relationship 
of C. P. E. Bach and his music to the art of his father. The son began 
by reacting unfavourably to J. S. Bach and the austere contrapuntal 
style he represented. As late as 1772 Burney tells us that “he spoke 
irreverently of canons’”.? In the last years of his life, however, 
Emanuel’s respect for his father’s art grew profound.3 But his own 
musical style was almost always harmonic and expressive rather 
than contrapuntal and intellectual. For him, music was no longer to 
be a series of abstract patterns in sound but a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of feelings. It was no longer to restrict itself to the expression of 
one basic affection in each piece or movement, as it had in his 
father’s style, but must concern itself with various affections and 
move boldly from sentiment to sentiment. Texture was no longer 
to remain constant, nor changes of dynamic infrequent. Music was 
to abound in embellishment, to be punctuated with languishing 
cadences. In words taken from the last paragraph of his Auto- 
biography: “‘music ought to move the heart with sweet emotion”’. 

Such, then, were the opinions of the man whom Burney visited 
in 1772. The passage in which Burney describes how he spent the 
evening of Monday, 12 October, at Emanuel Bach’s house has 
become a classic of musical literature: 

After dinner, which was elegantly served and cheerfully eaten, 

I prevailed upon him to sit down again to a clavichord, and he 
played with little intermission till near eleven o’clock at night. 
During this time, he grew so animated and possessed, that he not 
only played but looked like one inspired. His eyes were fixed, his 
under lip fell, and drops of effervescence distilled from his coun- 
tenance. He said, if he were to be set to work frequently, in this 
manner, he should grow young again. He is now fifty-nine, rather 
short in stature, with black hair and eyes, and brown complexion, 
has a very animated countenance, and is of a cheerful and lively 
disposition. His performance today convinced me of what I had 
suggested before from his works; that he is not only one of the 
greatest composers that ever existed, for keyed instruments, but the 
best player, in point of expression.‘ 

C, P. E. Bach apparently played to Burney the six harpsichord 
concertos, Wq 43, which the present writer has recently put into 
me ' eae Burney, “The Present State of Music in Germany’, 2nd ed. (London, 1775), 

252. 
3 eaten Plamenac, ‘New Light on the Last Years of Carl Phil. Eman. Bach’ 


(‘Musical Quarterly’, Oct. 1949). 
4 Op. cit., p. 270. 
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score from parts in the library of the Royal Conservatoire at Brussels, 
and which are the main concern of this article.s Burney’s criticism 
is preserved: 


He played to me, among many other things, his last six concertos, 
lately published by subscription, in which he has studied to be easy, 
frequently I think at the expense of his usual originality; however, 
the great musician appears in every movement, and these pro- 
ductions will probably be the better received, for resembling the 
music of this world more than his former pieces, which seem made 
for another region, or at least another century, when what is now 
thought difficult and far-fetched, will, perhaps, be familiar and 
natural.°® 


The fifty-two keyboard concertos of C. P. E. Bach fall con- 
veniently into three groups: the early works composed at Leipzig 
or Frankfort and revised at Berlin (Wq 1-3); the concertos written 
between 1738, when Bach went to Berlin, and 1767, when he left 
the service of Frederick the Great (Wq 4-40, 46); and the concertos 
composed at Hamburg, which include several startling experiments 
in form (Wq 41-5, 47). 

The concertos in the first group owe much to J. S. Bach with 
regard to form, but little with regard to style and feeling. Emanuel’s 
music is much more harmonic in its conception than that of his 
father. Consequently, in these concertos one finds a greater simpli- 
fication of the tuttis: a clearer intimation of their structural function 
and hierarchic order. 

C. P. E. Bach’s individual style grows to maturity in the thirty- 
eight concertos of the second group, to which one might apply a 
remark which Burney made about Emanuel Bach’s clavier playing: 
“the possesses every style, though he chiefly confines himself to the 
expressive’’.? Several of these compositions are deeply passionate: 
Wq 23, for instance, or the slow movement of Wq 31, with its 
recitative for the solo instrument and extraordinary dynamic range 
in the orchestra. In accordance with baroque practice, some of 
these concertos exist in different versions for different instruments: 
an indication, perhaps, that the keyboard writing is unlikely to be 
idiomatic at all times. Wq 26 also exists as a flute concerto, Wq 166, 
and as a cello concerto, Wq 170. Likewise Wq 28 and 29 are to be 
found in versions for flute and for cello: Wq 167 and 171; and Wq 168 
and 172 respectively. Wq 34 is also listed in a version for flute, 
Wg 169. Wq 39 and 40 exist as oboe concertos, Wq 164 and 165. 

5 Brussels Conservatoire. U. No. 5893. 


6 Op. cit., pp. 271-72. 
7 Op, cit., p. 271. 
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In Wq 34 and 35 the solo part may be played on an organ as an 
alternative to the harpsichord. 

The eleven concertos written at Hamburg each have parts for 
wind instruments, whereas in the earlier concertos, with very few 
exceptions, the accompanying orchestra consists of strings only. 
The movements are sometimes linked together; occasionally the 
composer tries various methods of unifying a work by the inter- 
relation of the thematic material of the different movements. In 
each of the six concertos Wq 43, and also in Wq 47, all three move- 
ments are to be played without a break; and in Wq 41 and 44 the 
last two movements are joined. The harpsichord parts are com- 
pletely idiomatic, and in Wq 43 even the cadenzas are written out 
in full. Finally, in Wq 47 a pianoforte is called for in addition to the 
harpsichord, though the composer makes no distinction in style 
between the music he composes for the two keyboard instruments. 
All these concertos are among the best that were produced in 
northern Germany at this time (1767-88). 

C. P. E. Bach’s keyboard concertos each contain three move- 
ments, quick-slow-quick, most often allegro-adagio-allegro. Two from 
the Hamburg period, Wq 41 and Wgq 43 No. 5, have a slow intro- 
duction to the first movement. With the exception of the latter 
concerto the middle movement is always in a different key from the 
first and last movements, which are in the same key. In concertos 
in a major tonality the slow movement is normally in the relative or 
tonic minor; in concertos in a minor tonality it will usually be in the 
relative, tonic or submediant major. In over a-third of the con- 
certos mutes are required in the slow movements. Passages marked 
tasto, in which the double basses are silent and the continuo player 
sounds the written note only, appear frequently in these movements. 

All the movements, quick and slow alike, contain between three 
and five ¢utti passages. Four, however, seems to be the normal 
number. (I should point out that these figures do not refer to the 
number of times that the word tutti occurs within a movement in 
manuscripts and early editions, which happens rather more frequently 
than the figures above would lead one to suppose; but to the number 
of ritornelli, the rondo-like appearances of the main thematic 
material. Henceforth I shall refer to these as “‘structural tuttis’’.) 
The function of a structural tutti is to introduce thematic material; 
to confirm a modulation by the restatement of such material in a 
new key; or, less often, to effect a modulation, as for example in the 
first movement of the Concerto in E major, Wq 14, where the third 
tutti returns to the home key and the third solo begins as a recapitula- 
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tion of the first solo. Sometimes the ritornelli display great subtlety. 

They are not mere formal repetitions of the first structural {utit, 

but its component parts are sometimes presented in a varied order, 

are compressed or even extended a little. The significant modulations 
are usually to be found in the intervening solos, which are as long 
as and occasionally longer than the tuttis. These solos employ 
material derived from the tuttis and also new ideas, though of 
secondary importance. The harpsichord does not have these sections 
entirely to itself: it may, at times, accompany the orchestra with 
figurations. There is, for instance, such a section of thirty-three bars’ 
length in the second solo of the last movement from the Concerto 
in G minor, Wq 6. Usually C. P. E. Bach has clearly defined tuttis 
and solos in the manner of the most up-to-date Italian concertos; 
but in some ways this is a slightly “old-fashioned” movement in 
which the tuttis even contain canonical entries. The solo sections 
may also be interrupted by short instrumental episodes (marked 
tutti), especially in the case of the second solo in movements with 
four structural tuttis and the third solo in movements with five. 

These will consist of distinctive fragments of the ritornello material. 

In addition to the short interjections of ritornello material, and to the 

sustained sequential treatment of some ritornello motive against 

passage work on the harpsichord, the orchestra may also alternate 
briefly with the soloist, or provide a simple accompaniment (for 
one or two instruments only, perhaps) to the soloist’s part. Occa- 
sionally, when the opening structural futti contains more than one 
musical idea, there will appear rather longer orchestral episodes. 
based on one of these subsidiary ideas. Such episodes become more 
common, both in C. P. E. Bach and in other composers, as the 
eighteenth century advances, and naturally tend to hasten the 
disruption of the ritornello scheme. The three solos in a movement 
with four structural tuttis have, respectively, the character of an 
exposition, development and recapitulation. 

The following lay-out is typical: 

Tutti 1 introduces thematic material in the home key. 

Solo 1 modulates to a related key. In movements in the major 
this will usually be the dominant, in movements in the 
minor Bach often prefers the subdominant minor or 
relative major. 

Tutti IJ confirms the modulation restating a substantial portion 
of tutti J transposed into the new key. 

Solo 2 extends previous ideas. Short orchestral interruptions by 
fragments from the éutti passages are to be expected. The 
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music modulates. Modulation is to the relative minor or, 
more rarely, to the subdominant major or mediant minor 
in movements in a major key; in movements in a minor 
key modulation to the dominant minor or the sub- 
dominant minor is fairly common. 

Tutti IJ] confirms the modulation with a ritornello, and/or may 
return home. 

Solo 3 often begins as a recapitulation of solo 1, and may contain 
later the closing part of the first solo appropriately trans- 
posed. It usually ends with a cadenza. In the library of 
the Royal Conservatoire at Brussels there exist in manu- 
script (U. No. 5871) eighty model cadenzas. 

Tutti IV is a substantial, sometimes complete repetition of tutti I. 

In movements with five structural tuttis, what has been said about 
the third solo applies to the fourth, and the extension begun in the 
second solo continues in the third, at the end of which the music 
usually returns to the home key. Thus the fourth tutti has the character 
of the beginning of a recapitulation in sonata form and corresponds 
to the opening tutti; while the fourth solo corresponds to the first 
solo. The first movement of Wq 11, the last movement of Wq 25 
and especially the opening movement of Wq 27 provide good 
examples of this. 

Movements with only three structural tuttis are rare. One ex- 
ample is the Andante from the Concerto in D major, Wq 43 No. 2. 
This example is especially interesting since all three tuttis are in the 
home key, E minor. In this respect the movement looks backward 
to a much older type of ritornello, such as that used by Monteverdi in 
the prologue to his opera ‘Orfeo’ (1607). The two solos, thematically 
independent and, for once, literal solos, are identical except in key: 
the former is in E major, the latter in G major. 

Sometimes, when C. P. E. Bach composes a movement with five 
structural tuttis, the first solo not only modulates to a related key, 
but having reached that key, pauses for a while and states sufficient 
material in that key to justify, perhaps, the nomenclature “second 
subject”. This material is recapitulated in the tonic during the fourth 
solo. The first movement of Wq 27 may be cited as an example of 
this procedure. The same procedure may also occur (though much 
less frequently) in a movement with four structural tuttis; for instance, 
in the opening movement of Wq 31. Wq 17 may be mentioned in 
passing, since it furnishes, in its first movement, a case of secondary 
material which is introduced during the second solo and recapitu- 
lated in the fourth. Each of these movements marks an obvious step 
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in the direction of sonata form; but the credit for the introduction 
of a real second subject—a distinct, easily recognizable theme in the 
dominant key—into the scheme of a concerto movement must go 
to J. C. Bach, whose Op. 1 (1763) includes specimens. In an earlier 
Concerto in F minor, the third structural tutti of the last movement 
is in the tonic key throughout. The work bears the inscription: 
riveduto dal Sign. C. P. E. Bach. It is arguable that there is more of 
Carl Philipp Emanuel than of Johann Christian in this Concerto, 
but if this particular feature were the work of the elder brother, it 
would be strange; for in his concertos the third structural tutti in 
a movement containing four is always in a foreign key, or at any 
rate begins in a foreign key. The key of the third structural ¢utti in 
a movement containing four structural tuttis is a crucial point of 
distinction between the form of the concertos of C. P. E. Bach and 
that of most other preclassical concertos, especially those composed 
in the South and the concertos of Mozart in which the conventions 
of the preclassical concertos of the South achieve maturity. In 
C. P. E. Bach’s concertos, the fourth structural tutti in a movement 
containing five is usually in the tonic key; but in the third structural 
tutti of a movement containing four the composer avoids beginning 
in the tonic, perhaps in order to uphold the ritornello against any 
suggestion of sonata form. In fact, he who has been called “the 
father of sonata form”’ seems deliberately to eschew this form in his 
harpsichord concertos, as though he suspected that it might in some 
measure undermine the integrity of the ritornello-concerto form. 
Emanuel Bach, however, often uses sonata form (as the titles 
suggest) in his ‘Sonatinas’ for harpsichord and orchestra, Wq 96-110, 
composed between 1762 and 1764. The orchestra required for these 
works is usually larger than in the concertos. Thus in form, instru- 
mentation and style these compositions are closer to the southern 
tradition, represented by Wagenseil and Haydn. In the concertos 
of C. P. E. Bach’s Hamburg period also some influence of the con- 
ventions of the South are noticeable. The finale of the second of the 
six concertos Wq 43 readily admits analysis according to sonata 
form. Indeed the composer encourages such an analysis by two sets 
of double bar lines and repeat dots in the manner of a symphony, 
a phenomenon unique in all his fifty-two concertos. Nevertheless, 
the concerto structure of ritornelli and alternating soli is not aban- 
doned. There are five structural tuttis, and the third of these is not 
in the tonic key. This movement is C. P. E. Bach’s peculiar 
contribution to the fusion of the concertante and symphonic methods 
of composition. Its architecture is best presented in two parallel 
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columns (I include bar numbers from my score in order to show the 
proportionate lengths of the sections) : 


Tutti I, bars 371-382 Exposition. 1st Subject. 
Solo 1, bars 383-425 Bridge, bars 383-94. 
end Subject, etc., bars 395-425. 
Tutti II, bars 426-442  Codetta to Exposition, bars 426-33. 
Repeat dots. 
Beginning of Development, bars 


434-42. 


Solo 2, bars 443-469 
Tutti III, bars 470-477 } Development continued. : 


Solo 3, bars 477-507 

Tutti IV, bars 508-518 Recapitulation. 1st Subject. 

Solo 4, bars 519-561 Recapitulation. Bridge, bars 519-30. 
2nd Subject in tonic, bars 531-61. 

Tutti V, bars 562-575 Codetta to Recapitulation. 
Repeat dots. : 
Alternative ending: codetta to : 

movement. 


Another musical form from the South which may be found fairly 
often in the sonatinas, but not in the concertos, is the minuet. 
Emanuel Bach composed over twenty minuets for solo clavier, and 
almost as many for instrumental ensembles; but he never includes 
a minuet in any of his eighteen symphonies. The marking Tempo di 
Minuetto occurs only once in his harpsichord concertos: at the 
beginning of the third movement of the Concerto in C minor, the 
fourth of the set of six, Wq 43. I shall again use parallel columns to 
anatomize his synthesis of the Austrian minuet and the North 
German concerto form: 


Tutti I, bars 159-175 f 
Minuet 
Solo 1, bars 175-199 | A B 
Tutti II, bars 199-207 Dominant key A }Trio 
Solo 2, bars 207-222 B 
Tutti IIT, bars 223-230 Tonic key! A 
Minuet 
Instrumental Episode, bars 239-44 Bridge. 


There is a repeat from the beginning of the “trio” (bar 191): if 
this is played the movement will show five structural tuttis, the third 
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of which will be in the tonic. One may recall an equally curious 
experiment in Mozart: the interpolation of a minuet into the rondo 
finale of the E ) major Concerto, K.271. 

C. P. E. Bach preserves the same key as tonic throughout all the 
movements of each of his sonatinas for harpsichord and orchestra. 
A similar unity of key is maintained throughout the three move- 
ments of the fifth of the six concertos Wq 43. Besides, the slow 
introduction to the first movement turns out also to be the ritornello 
material of the second movement. 

Another experiment in cyclic construction occurs in the third 
of the six concertos. The following is the opening: 


Allegro 


It reappears, rhythmically altered and melodically decorated, during 
the slow movement—at first as subsidiary material, but later 
arrogating to itself the nature of a ritornello: 


(Larghetto) 


Emanuel Bach’s imagination has here prepared the way for the kind 
of thematic metamorphosis which Liszt was to employ in his piano 
concertos. 

The fourth Concerto of the set is the most startlingly original 
with regard to form and unity. There is a thirteenth-century motet, 
in the text of which the word Alleluia is split into two: Alle and luia.* 
The rest of the text is interpolated between the halves in the manner 
of a liturgical trope. In the Concerto in C minor, Wq 43 No. 4, 
C. P. E. Bach has split his first movement into two parts by a similar 
tmesis and interpolated a slow movement and a minuet between the 
parts. That the first and last of the four sections together constitute 
a single movement is made abundantly clear by detailed analysis. 
There are five structural tuttis. At the end of the second solo, which 
has taken the music into F minor, an orchestral episode replaces the 
third structural tutti in that key and leads into the slow movement. 
After the minuet, a bridge establishes F minor; the third structural 
tutti of the first movement then appears in that key, and the move- 
ment continues orthodoxly to its belated conclusion. The cadenza, 
the most developed in the set, reintroduces fragments from the 
i 8 Davison & Apel, ‘Historical Anthology of Music’ (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), Vol. I, 

io. 33 (a). 
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themes of the slow movement and the minuet, as well as from the 
ritornello of the movement. The first movement of the third Concerto 
and of the sixth also contain fine, extended cadenzas. The quick 
movements of the latter work are closer in style to Haydn than 
anything else in the set. 

Like Haydn, C. P. E. Bach had a great sense of humour. These six 
concertos contain two splendid examples of this. Here is a passage from 
the first structural tutti of the opening movement of the first Concerto: 


[Allegro di molto) 


In the last structural tutti of the movement this passage reappears; 
but in place of the appoggiatura (x) Bach substitutes an abrupt 
transition to the slow movement. One is fooled into thinking that 
one has heard G¢ played by the harpsichord, as this had already 
happened in a similar context some twenty bars before. One awaits 
its resolution on A, but waits in vain; for the note sounded by the 
soloist was, in fact, Ab, the first note of the Andante in F minor: 


== 
Tutti Solo 


To allow the soloist to begin a movement and to introduce thematic 
material in advance of the orchestra was itself an highly irregular 
procedure in 1772. 

The other instance comes from the finale of the third Concerto. 
At the end of the first solo the key of G minor is about to be estab- 
lished. G, as one expects, is in the bass; but the orchestra breaks in 
with a stern denial on the last inversion of a dominant-seventh 
chord on A: 


[Presto] 


| 

| 
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In April 1771 the following notice appeared in the ‘Hamburgische 
Unpartheiische Correspondent’, No. 69: 

At the request of many amateurs of music six easy harpsichord 
concertos by Capellmeister C. Ph. E. Bach are to be published. 
Without losing any of their appropriate brilliance these concertos 
will differ from the other concertos of this composer in so far as they 
are more adapted to the nature of the harpsichord, are easier both 
in the solo part and the accompaniment, are adequately ornamented 
in the slow movements and are provided with written-out cadenzas. 
They will appear next Easter. An advance payment of five thaler 
should be made to the composer or any of the following gentlemen 
by Christmas . . . Hamburg, 29 April 1771.9 

From it one learns that C, P. E. Bach composed the six concertos 
Wg 43 for amateurs. The original word is Liebhaber, and doubtless 
it is used here in a sense that embraces both the literal meaning— 
“lovers of music’’—and all the associations which the word carried 
in the eighteenth century, which are implied in the phrase fir 
Kenner und Liebhaber (“for connoisseurs and amateurs”) used by 
Emanuel Bach in connection with his six collections of sonatas, 
Wq 55-59 and Wq 61. One learns that these six concertos are 
conceived for the harpsichord. In these works there is no question of 
exchanging the solo instrument, as had been the case in some of the 
concertos composed at Berlin. The keyboard writing is entirely 
idiomatic: in this respect the composer was being “‘modern’’, 
though not as “‘modern”’ as his younger half-brother John Christian, 
who had already published concertos obviously intended for the 
pianoforte. One learns that Emanuel’s six concertos Wq 43 are 
easier to play than his earlier concertos: light is thus thrown on the 
meaning of Burney’s remark that, in these concertos, “he has studied 
to be easy’’. Most important of all, one learns that the performer 
has no need to add extempore embellishments to the slow movements: 
they are sufficiently ornamented, and the cadenzas too are written 
out. Before 1750 it was customary for a performer to add elaborations 
freely to the piece he was playing; but in the second half of the 
eighteenth century the practice gradually changed to the modern 
method, whereby every detail, even of speed and dynamic as well 

9 For the English translations the author is indebted to Dr. R. Hinton Thomas of the 
Department of German in the University of Birmingham. The original reads as follows: 
“Auf Verlangen vieler Liebhaber werden Sechs leichte Fliigel-Concerte von dem Kapell- 
meister C. Ph. E. Bach im Drucke herauskommen. Diese Concerte werden sich bei 
ihrem gehérigen Glanze von des Verfassers ibrigen Concerten hauptsachlich dadurch 
unterscheiden, dass sie der Natur des Fliigels mehr angepasst, fiir die Haupstimme 
sowohl, als fiir die Begleitung leichter, in den langsamen Satzen hinlanglich ausgezieret 
und mit ausgeschriebenen Cadenzen versehen sind. Auf kiinftige Ostern werden sie fertig 


ercheinen. Bis Weihnachten nehmen ausser dem Verfasser folgende Herren fiinf Thaler 
Vorschuss darauf an etc. etc. Hamburg, den 2g. April 1771.” 
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as ornament, is specified by the composer. C. P. E. Bach probably 
wrote out his music in full because he felt that far too few performers 
were sufficiently adept at extempore elaboration. He had already found 
it necessary to write out varied repeats in his sonatas Wq 50 (1750). 
In passing, it might be mentioned that there exists a graced slow 
movement to C. P. E. Bach’s harpsichord Concerto in Bb major, 
Wg 25. The manuscript is bound into the back of the printed edition 
of this Concerto in the British Museum (BM. K 7 i 10). It also 
includes eight model cadenzas, four each for the first and last 
movements. The printed copy of this Concerto, together with six 
pages of ornaments and cadenzas in manuscript, was acquired by 
the British Museum in 1880 at the sale of the library of F. Gehring 
in Berlin. It had originally belonged to the library of Otto Jahn and 
appears in the auction catalogue of that collection of 1870. There is 
another copy of the elaborated slow movement in the library of the 
Royal Conservatoire at Brussels. It is included in a book of keyboard 
pieces which are believed to have been copied from autographs 
(Brussels Conservatoire, U. No. 14,885. Concerto Movement, p. 82). 
Emanuel Bach’s methods in decorating this slow movement are 
not always those which one would expect. The ornamentation is 
basically melodic. There is no additional filling out of the harmony: 
indeed occasionally harmony notes of the original have been omitted 
in the elaboration. An important spread chord is enriched by means 
of appoggiaturas, but the resulting chord is thinner than the original 
one. In the left hand sustained notes are broken up into smaller 
repeated units; and there is some shifting of the accompanying 
parts—usually up or down an octave. At bar 78 of the ornamentation 
the combination of a number of these alterations almost destroys the 
rhythmic characteristics of the original: so that one wonders, 
momentarily, whether this is, in fact, a suggested decoration of the 
movement or, perhaps, a revision, a complete refashioning of it: 


Manuscript Ornamentation bar 78: (since rst tutti is omitted). 
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There were one hundred and fifty-nine subscribers to the pub- 
lication of the six Concertos Wq 43; among them were Agricola, 
Kirnberger, Fasch, J. C. F. Bach, Breitkopf, Burney, Ebeling, 
Eschenburg and Baron von Swieten. The Concertos did not, how- 
ever, appear at Easter as advertised. A notice printed in the 
‘Hamburgische Unpartheiische Correspondent’ of 25 April 1772 
reads: 

As an unexpected illness has delayed the printing of my 6 karpsi- 
chord concertos, subscribers are requested to exercise a little 
patience."® 


Finally, on 11 September, the composer announced in the same 
paper: 


My harpsichord concertos are to come from the press at the end of 
this month and will be able to be passed on to the subscribers towards 
the end of this coming month of October." 


The title-page and dedication of these Concertos are in Italian. 
C. P. E. Bach uses Italian for the titles of all his fifty-two keyboard 
concertos; perhaps Italian rather than German because the word 
concerto is itself Italian and the concerto form is of Italian origin. 
The title-page of Wq 43 reads: 


SEI CONCERTI PER IL CEMBALO CONCERTATO 
accompagnato da due Violini, Violetta e Basso; con due Corni e due 
Flauti per rinforza; DEDICATE ALL’ALTEZZA SERENISSIMA 
DI PIETRO DUCA REGNANTE DE CURLANDIA &c. &c. 
e composti da CARLO FILIPPO EMANUELE BACH, Maestro di 
Capella de S. A. R. M. la Principessa Amalia di Prussia, Badessa di 
Quedlinburgo, e Direttore di Musica della Republica di Hamburgo. 
In Hamburgo, Alle Spese dell’Autore. 1772. 


On the other hand, all C. P. E. Bach’s keyboard sonatas after and 
including Wq 50 (printed in 1760), with the exception of an edition of 
Wg 54 printed in Amsterdam in 1770 and the single sonata Wq 60, 
have their titles and dedications, where these exist, in German. 
Emanuel Bach had, however, used Italian to preface his Prussian 
and Wiirttemberg Sonatas, Wq 48-9, of 1742 and 1744, composed 
soon after his appointment to the court in Berlin. He again reverts 
to Italian, the language of the court, to dedicate these Concertos to 
the Duke of Courland. Peter, reigning Duke of Courland, was the 

10 “Da eine unvermuthete Krankheit den Druck meiner 6 leichten Fliigel-Concerte 
verzégert hat, so werden die resp. Herren Pranumeranten um eine kleine Geduld ersucht. 
Hamburg, den 25. April 1772.” (‘Hamburgischer Unpartheiischer Correspondent’, 
cote Mee Fliigel-Concerte kommen zu Ende d.M. aus der Presse und kénnen gegen 


die Mitte des kiinftigen Monats October denen resp. Pranumeranten eingehandigt 
werden.” (‘Hamburgischer Unpartheiischer Correspondent’, 1772, No. 147.) 
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son and successor of the notorious Ernst Johann Biren, the favourite 
of Anne of Russia. Biren died in 1772, but apparently his son 
succeeded him in 1769 and continued to reign until 1795, when 
Courland was incorporated into Russia. It would be interesting 
to know the nature of the “‘gracious memory” with which the duke 
favoured C. P. E. Bach, and which the composer recalls in his 


dedication: 


Most Serene Highness, The Gracious Memory with which Your 
Most Serene Highness has favoured me prompts me to dedicate this 
work to You: both since it is the fruit of a science to which I owe your 
Patronage, and to make public my respectful feelings of gratitude. 
May Your Serene Highness forgive me for following the ordinary 
style and obligatory tenor of so many other dedications. I have 
thought it right to bring back to Truth what has served so often for 
the Adulation of Authors. Therefore I trust that the Work and the 
Intention may be accepted; and dedicating to You together with the 
Book my whole self, with a humble bow I remain your Serene 
Highness’s 

Most devoted, obsequious and humble servant 
C. P. E. Bach."? 


Some figures in musical history are curiously neglected, or over- 
shadowed by some single genius of their time: such has been the fate 
of C. P. E. Bach. In the field of the concerto thirteen of his com- 
positions were’ printed in parts during the composer’s lifetime. 
Eight others have appeared in modern editions. But the knowledge 
of most musicians of his output in this field is scanty, and conse- 
quently prejudicial to a real understanding of the development of 
the concerto during the eighteenth century. My research into the 
concertos of C. P. E. Bach, however proemial, has amply confirmed 
what Professor Paul Henry Lang wrote some years ago: 


This great musician has become known to posterity as a “‘fore- 
runner’, which in our modern practice of art criticism relegates him 
to dutiful citation among the yeomen who cleared the underbrush 
for the oaks. Thus he is always mentioned but never performed or 
appreciated in his own right. Those who credit him with the 


12 The translation from the Italian is provided by Professor J. H. Whitfield of 
Birmingham University, to whom the author extends thanks. The original reads: 
“ALTEZZA SERENISSIMA, II Sovvenir clemente, del quale VOSTRA ALTEZZA 
SERENISSIMA mha favorito, mi spinge di consacrarle quest’ Opera; tanto per esser il 
Frutto d’una Scienza, alla quale devo il di Lei Patrocinio, quanto per palesar i miei 
rispettuosi Sentimenti di Gratitudine. Condoni V.A.S. che di tante altre Dedicazione 
segua lo Stilo ordinario e l’unico Tenore. Ho stimato giusto di rinviare alla Verita quel 
che tante altre volte ha servito all’ Adulazione degli Autori. Per questo bramo che sii 
accetta e I’ Opera e I’ Intenzione; e consacrandole insieme col Libro tutto me stesso, 
con umil Inchino rimango DI V.A.S. Devotismo osseqmo ed umilismo Servitore Carlo 
Filippo Emanuele Bach.” 
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“invention of sonata form’? do not know that this worthy son of 
another great musician was the composer of more than two hundred 
clavier works, fifty-two clavier concertos, eighteen symphonies, much 
chamber music and church ‘music—including twenty-two settings 
of the Passion—and some two hundred and fifty songs. With the 
exception of some of the afore-mentioned revolutionary piano 
sonatas'3, a few brilliant clavier fantasies and concertos, one or 
two symphonies of provoking originality, and a handful of songs 
of haunting beauty, nothing is known, not only to the public but to 
scholars as well. When his works are better known we shall recognize 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach as the outstanding master of the late 
rococo, of preclassical times, a master who triumphed over the 
weaknesses of the art and atmosphere of his own period." 


13 Prussian Sonatas, Wq 48, and Wiirttemberg Sonatas, Wq 49, discussed on p. 596 


of Lang (see note 14). 


14 Paul Henry Lang, ‘Music in Western Civilization’ (New York & London, 1941), 
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TOPICALITY AND THE UNIVERSAL: 
THE STRANGE CASE OF WEILL’S ‘DIE 
BURGSCHAFT’ 


By Davin Drew 


Kurt WEILL’s 3-act opera ‘Die Biirgschaft’ was composed in 1931, 
first performed in 1932, banned by the Nazis in 1933', and not 
heard again until the autumn of 1957, when it was revived, in a 
so-called “‘new version”, by the Stadtische Oper, Berlin. These are 
the bare facts of a story which warrants a place in the cultural 
history of our time. 

The story has a prologue. By 1927 Weill had produced three 
one-act operas and miscellaneous instrumental and orchestral works, 
all in a fairly advanced style. These had established him, with 
Hindemith and Kyenek, as one of the leaders of the younger genera- 
tion of German composers. A first-rate technique, evolved during his 
four years of study with Busoni, and an alert and enquiring mind 
helped him along a path that might well have led to his adoption of 
some form of the twelve-note method. But in fact he achieved full 
maturity and independence with a single, radical change of direc- 
tion—a tangential movement which, on a lower level, was as daring 
and as rewarding as Stravinsky’s renunciation of the style of his 
early ballets. Weill’s first thoroughly mature score is ‘Die Drei- 
groschenoper’ (1928). Most musicians know something of the work, 
and a detailed description of its stylistic features would doubtless 
be superfluous. But the implications of the style are still not fully 
appreciated. However simple, or even primitive, Weill’s language 
became in 1928, the musical effect is definably revolutionary: that is 
to say, it is vigorously opposed to academic conventions and to the 
stock response. The precariousness of this situation is one of its most 
remarkable features; for the genre of contemporary popular music 
is defined by the most rigid conventions (or formulae), and if these 
are ignored, the music misses its aim. Yet, as an artist “‘in revolt’’, 
Weill was bound to challenge every one of these conventions, and 
as a musician he had to escape their malignantly anti-musical 
implications. In the circumstances, an inability to sustain the chal- 
lenge at any point would have resulted not in bad art, but in non-art. 


t Until very recently it was thought that all copies of the full score had been destroyed 
by the Nazis. 
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By choosing to exercise his profound musicality within the very 
narrow borders of contemporary ‘‘commercial’’ dance idioms, Weill 
was forced to undertake a surgical operation of great delicacy. 
Thanks to the extraordinary precision with which he dissected and 
re-animated every cliché of popular dance music, from the added- 
sixth chord upwards and outwards, the music of ‘Die Dreigro- 
schenoper’ and related works has lost nothing, and indeed has 
acquired an added depth, after thirty years. When one remembers 
that there is nothing in the whole field of contemporary culture— 
not even women’s fashions—which “dates” so inexorably as the 
style of dance music, Weill’s achievement seems almost incredible. 
On a purely analytical level, one finds that the spearhead of his 
attack on convention is a highly disruptive and almost Mahlerian 
harmonic style that achieves its forcefulness without any recourse 
to ““contemporary”’ secundal dissonance. For that reason it attacks 
the idées regues of modernity as fiercely as it does those of the 
commercial music manufacturers. 

The paradoxical durability of Weill’s topical ballads should 
prevent us from misinterpreting the composer’s most often quoted 
declaration: “I don’t care about posterity, I write only for the 
present’. So far from being a confession that he had renounced the 
relatively esoteric style of his early works in order to achieve an easy 
success by pandering to popular tastes, it refers only to the urgency 
of his need to communicate. The concept of Zeitoper—or, to use a 
vogue term, “committed” opera—which Weill promulgated was in 
fact belligerently controversial. In so far as the Nazi movement in 
the later years of the Weimar republic was an expression of popular 
sentiment—a complex and fascinating question—Weill’s music, and 
the sentiments from which it is inseparable, could hardly have been 
more courageously heterodox. ‘Die Biirgschaft’, which is Weill’s 
most ambitious work, is the classic instance of this. The nature of 
the work’s topicality—that is to say, the extent to which it was 
involved in the social and political crisis of the time—can only be 
demonstrated by way of a synopsis of Caspar Neher’s libretto. 
Before attempting such a synopsis—which is necessary in view of the 
fact that the work did not even survive long enough to receive 
attention in any reference book—the ground must be prepared, 
both musically and critically. 

The accepted evaluation of Weill, which is embodied in most of 
the popular guides to modern music, is often founded on the most 
flimsy musical evidence, and the consequent current of opinion, 
accumulated over the past quarter-century without any real contact 
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with the music, must by now be running very powerfully in favour 
of the suggestion that Weill was an interesting but ephemeral figure. 
The basis of this evaluation lies in the assumption that he was 
essentially a satirist. This I believe to be a most damaging mis- 
interpretation. The creative attitude which underlies the blues and 
foxtrots of (say) ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ is one of complete identifica- 
tion with the medium. This becomes even more clear if one compares 
the ‘Dreigroschenoper’ pieces with the isolated ‘‘jazz’’ episodes in 
Weill’s early operas. The latter are undoubtedly satirical. The effect 
of placing inanimate and unresolved clichés (the objects morts of dance 
music) in an alien harmonic context is deliberately grotesque.? If 
there is anything in Weill’s music which will “date’’, it is this funda- 
mentally inorganic satire. It will “date” less disastrously than 
similar passages in the early operas of Kienek because it is more 
genuinely felt, but by admitting a proportion of inorganic matter, 
on whatever pretext, it promotes its own paralysis. 

The manner in which Weill’s mature jazz pieces establish their 
own organic principles and admit nothing that is extraneous or 
nondescript offers, to my way of thinking, convincing evidence that 
Weill was a composer of unimpeachable seriousness. Once this 
evidence is accepted, the difficulties of approaching ‘Die Biirgschaft’ 
from the standpoint of ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ have already begun to 
diminish. One need no longer be surprised to find that the three 
years of extraordinarily rapid development which separate the two 
works took Weill far beyond the field of the idealized cabaret song 
he had first chosen. For one thing, he re-established contact with the 
contrapuntal style of his early music—and particularly of such things 
as the Choralphantasie which concludes the string Quartet of 1923. 
If in one sense the music of ‘Die Biirgschaft’ is more conservative 
than that of ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’, in another it transfers the 
attack on academicism to a different field: the modern academicism 
for which Hindemith was unwittingly responsible. This is manifest 
in the espressivo writing which is sustained with astonishing invention 
throughout the work, even in the most turbulent choral allegros. 

But this kind of lyrical writing will not be welcomed by those who 
accept Weill only as a satirist. It is clear that there are some who are 
drawn to ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ and the other Brechtian works out 
of the merest nostalgie de la boue. They will count themselves among 
Weill’s admirers. Yet they can hardly admit, even to themselves, 
the reasons for their admiration. So when ‘Die Biirgschaft’ fails to 
give the slightest excuse for their kind or any other kind of nostalgic 


2 of. the jazz and dance elements in Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’, ‘Der Wein’ and ‘Lulu’. 
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indulgence, they are forced to rationalize their negative response to 

ithe work. Conscience ensures a display of sympathy, and the 
rationalization might run as follows: Weill is an attractive minor 
figure—a kind of cynical town-cousin to Chabrier, perhaps—and 
because he is no more than that, the large-scale and tragic ‘Die 
Biirgschaft’ must be an error of judgment—in fact a kind of 
‘Gwendoline’. Criticism motivated in this way is of course quite 
spurious, but it will be warmly applauded whenever it concerns an 
undervalued artist whose proper valuation might upset the esthetic 
stock-market. ‘Die Biirgschaft’ is the only work in which Weill 
reveals every facet of his surprisingly complex personality. If it can 
be dismissed as a failure, then Weill himself is reduced to more 
manageable proportions. But in fact ‘Die Biirgschaft’ cannot be 
considered in isolation from its predecessor, ‘Aufstieg und Fall der 
Stadt Mahagonny’ (1930, libretto in 3 acts by Brecht). Brecht 
described ‘Mahagonny’ as an anti-opera, and his conception of the 
musical theatre imposed on Weill the most severe restrictions with 
regard to form, texture and phrase-structure. The ferocious declama- 
tory style of the music, with its sharply protesting woodwind and 
brass orchestration and its predominantly homophonic textures, is 
an inspired solution to the problems inherent in Brecht’s libretto. 
But no sacrifice worth making once is worth making twice, and 
‘Die Biirgschaft’ is not only very much “‘pro-opera”’ (Brecht 
attacked it as bourgeois!), but it is also an expression of everything 
that Weill had suppressed in himself while writing ‘Mahagonny’. 
The classical restraint of the later work balances and explains the 
anarchic restraint of its predecessor: although the musical muscles 
may not bulge so aggressively, they have acquired a flexibility that 
gives then added strength. 

Those who pathetically identify themselves with some extra- 
musical quality in ‘Mahagonny’—its ‘brutal worldliness” for 
instance—will dismiss ‘Die Biirgschaft’ as insipid and will condemn 
Weill for not trying to repeat an earlier success. (The fate of 
Stravinsky in the hands of the snob admirers of ‘The Rite of Spring’ 
can also be the fate of a lesser revolutionary.) But if a case is to be 
made against the opera, it should at least bear some relationship to 
the musical facts. To claim, for instance, that it is ‘‘a lesser work 
than ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’’’ on the grounds that “‘in essence Weill 
was a miniaturist, whose strong suit lay in his extraordinary ability 
to conjure up those tart, pungent little songs’, is to disregard the 
basic compositional features of ‘Die Biirgschaft’. The work is divided 
into twenty-four numbers, but the long-range relationships, the 
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sustained developments and the progressive tension in the musico- 
dramatic design are sometimes almost Verdian in their effect. 
(Verdi was an unmistakable influence on Weill’s operatic style.) If 
the composer of ‘Die Biirgschaft’ is a miniaturist, then we must 
revise our opinion of every number-opera in the repertory. 

Peter Heyworth’s reviews of ‘Die Biirgschaft’, from which the 
quotation in the previous paragraph is taken, contains other 
observations which merit attention. His approving description of 
the twenty-third number as ‘a night-club scene in which Weill 
puts to good use his ability to turn a mirror on the enervating yet 
febrile dance music of the time” indicates that dangerous yearning 
for another ‘Dreigroschenoper’. In truth, the emotional and 
structural strength of this scene (which incidentally is not set in a 
night-club, but which is a dual scene showing on one side a dance 
floor in a city tavern and on the other a hospital ward) has nothing 
whatever to do with the dubious ability which Mr. Heyworth 
ascribes to Weill; its power resides in its intimate and dramatic- 
ally meaningful association with musical elements in the first 
act and in its crucial relationship to the tonal and rhythmic 
development of the third act. If this kind of achievement is over- 
looked, ‘Die Biirgschafi’ can easily be accounted inferior to ‘Die 
Dreigroschenoper’. 

Mr. Heyworth also suggests that the first act is ““by far the best’, 
musically. In point of fact no-one has seen the second and third 
acts, as Weill wrote them, since 1932—both acts were savagely cut 
in the Berlin revival—and although Mr. Heyworth doubtless 
derives this opinion from study of the vocal score, I have learnt to 
my cost that the vocal scores of Weill operas give a very inadequate 
idea of their orchestral and dramatic realization. But Mr. Heyworth’s 
argument goes farther than the score, or rather, it goes behind it. 
Having claimed that Weill was much influenced by the Handel 
revival and the back-to-Bach movement of the 1920s (which is a 
faulty analysis), he goes on to say, ostensibly in Weill’s defence: 
“But there is pastiche and pastiche, and the term gives no idea of the 
sureness, strength and memorable beauty which Weill brings again 
and again to an adopted style’. This seems to me a disastrous 
contention. Aisthetically speaking, there is pastiche . . . and there 
is art. That is the only real antithesis: the very word “‘pastiche” 
implies an uncreative element which is irreconcilable with the idea 
of a work of art. But if one only hears “‘pastiche’”’ (however strong 


3 In the ‘Observer’, 13 October 1957. So far as I know this is the only detailed review 
of the work to have been published in English. 
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and sure) in the greater part of ‘Die Biirgschaft’, then one must go 
all the way with Mr. Heyworth and arrive at the damaging con- 
clusion that “‘once Weill leaves the secure haven of Bach and Handel 
and is unable to exploit the veins that make ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ 
so fascinating, the music turns curiously flavourless and woolly’’. 
I submit that these “veins” and ‘secure havens’ are quite illusory, 
and that the comment is very questionable. In fact, the musical 
technique is astonishingly precise throughout, and the personal 
flavour is so strong that the authorship is quite unmistakable 
at every point, even in the few passages where the inspiration 
seems to flag. 

Whatever differences of opinion are allowable with regard to 
the quality of ‘Die Biirgschaft’, there seems little excuse for factually 
misrepresenting the character of the drama. Here is Mr. Heyworth 
again: “ ‘Die Biirgschaft’ is, of course, like ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’, 
conceived as a Marxist criticism of capitalist society”. This is a 
twofold error. ‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ was not conceived as any 
such thing: indeed, not long before his death, Brecht denounced 
the nihilistic conclusions of the work and pointed a Marxist moral. 
‘Die Biirgschaft’ is even more remote from Marxist values. The work 
is a parable, indeed two parables, about Trust: trust between 
friends, trust in the social contract, trust in humane values. At mid- 
point in the works a peripeteia is reached, and the remainder is con- 
cerned with the betrayal of these forms of trust. In the political and 
social context of 1931-32 the work could not have been more 
specifically and bravely anti-Nazi. In the Berlin of 1957 it might 
have another meaning. But before we can consider the highly 
debatable character of the revised version which was in fact pre- 
sented last autumn by the librettist and Carl Ebert, we must 
examine the opera as Weill conceived it. 

The time of the opera is unspecified, as in a myth. The Prologue 
introduces Johann Mattes, a farmer in the primitive agricultural 
land of Urb. He is a feckless though avaricious man, and the opera 
opens with his return from some gambling-party where he has lost 
all his money. His wife Anna advises him to seek assistance from 
their friend David Orth, a corn dealer in a neighbouring district. 
He leaves and is successful in persuading Orth tostand surety for him. 

Six years pass, and when the curtain rises on Act 1, Mattes is 
again in need of Orth’s help. He appeals to his friend to sell him 
some grain. Orth is awaiting new supplies, but eventually agrees to 


4 Up to here, the libretto is founded on a parable by Alexander Herder, ‘Der 
afrikanische Rechtspruch’. 
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sell him his last two sacks. When Mattes arrives home he finds that 
a considerable amount of money is hidden at the bottom of one of 
the sacks. In a superb recitative and aria, “‘Sie soll nichts wissen”, 
he considers the situation and, after an anguished moral conflict, 
concludes that he can safely keep the money. However, Orth knows 
what has happened and in another soliloquy has expressed his 
trust in his friend. But the time passes, and Mattes does not return 
with the money. 

That evening the two men meet as they go out on the river in 
their boats, to examine the fishing-nets. The boats are then moored a 
few yards apart, and even in the pale light of the moon Mattes dare not 
look Orth in the face. When Orth asks him if he reached home safely 
with the grain, Mattes is very evasive. However, he is able to find an 
excuse for leaving when the fog descends and makes further work on 
the nets impossible. (For the first time in the opera we are con- 
fronted with the symbolic theme of blindness, which is to occur 
again at several crucial points.) The whole of this intensely moving 
and original scene is expressed in limpid three-part counterpoint 
which only twice rises above piano or pianissimo, and with great effect. 

When Mattes returns home, he is met by three blackmailers, 
who have discovered about the money. He refuses to pay for their 
silence, and they make off towards Orth’s house on the other side 
of the river. At this point Mattes, now thoroughly frightened, sees 
that he must try to bring the money back to Orth before the black- 
mailers reveal everything. But they have taken his boat, and he has 
to cross farther down the river. 

The drop-curtain (showing the river) falls, and the small chorus 
which sits on either side of the stage and comments on the action 
rises to its feet in excitement at the race between the blackmailers 
and Mattes. They peer into the auditorium as if scanning the river, 
and the audience is engulfed in the physical struggle and in the 
tension of the choral and orchestral writing. The drop-curtain rises, 
the tension of the foregoing music is discharged into a languorous 
g-8 as the blackmailers arrive at Orth’s house. 

This total “modulation” is not only a masterly stroke from the 
musical point of view, but it is the work of a born man of the theatre. 
So too is the pathetic quality which emerges from the sly music, as 
Mattes enters, dishevelled and out of breath. The blackmailers have 
not yet had time to extract a promise of money from Orth in ex- 
change for their information, and Mattes offers the money to his 
“friend”. But Orth, representing “‘ideal’’ justice, says that he is too 
late (morally speaking), but that since the two sacks of grain had 
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been properly paid for, the contents rightly belong to Mattes. He 
defends his friend from the infuriated denunciation of the black- 
mailers and suggests that they should both go to the civil court in 
the city in order to discover who is the legal owner of the money. 

The Judge hears the case (Act II) and movingly decides that the 
money shall be divided between Orth’s son and Mattes’s daughter. 
Soon after the judgment a herald enters and announces that a 
neighbouring Great Power has invaded the land of Urb, and that 
a Commissar is on his way. Henceforth the land will be governed 
according to the law of the Great Power. The townspeople enquire 
amongst themselves concerning this law, and the Judge, full of 
foreboding, tells them that it is the law of money and the law of 
force. The Commissar enters with his troops and is met by three 
would-be collaborators—a trio that appears throughout the opera 
in various guises (as creditors, thieves, blackmailers and agents). 
They offer their services, and the Commissar orders his Adjutant 
to question them. While this interrogation takes place, the Com- 
missar meditates, in a crucial aria, upon his role in the present 
situation. He is, he says, merely a servant of The System. The 
System needs new lands if it is to maintain itself, and if he is not 
prepared to do the dirty work, someone else will. But he is anxious. 
What if the System is not right? What if it does not endure? He 
rebukes himself for these unworthy doubts . . . when duty is involved 
one must not ask questions. The three collaborators are instructed to 
cheer at a signal that will be given whenever the Commissar makes 
an important public announcement. 

The Commissar now meets the dignitaries of the city and 
arranges the tasks of government. He asks to see the book wherein 
the decisions of the Judge are recorded, and he retires with the 
Judge while the chorus comment on their altercations. After an 
interlude—dealing, like the other interludes, with Anna Mattes’s 
search for her rebellious daughter—the Commissar emerges and 
announces that the well-being of the State must come before every- 
thing. The Judge is an insidious influence (because, one deduces, 
he is a supporter of humanitarian principles against totalitarianism) 
and has been dismissed. The case of Mattes and Orth will be re-tried, 
as a demonstration of the strength of the New Order. Mattes and 
Orth are both judged guilty of ill-defined crimes, the money is 
confiscated by the State, and the pair escape with their lives only on 
condition that they work for the Great Power. (This condition is one 
of the very few constructive revisions made for the Berlin revival.) 
The act closes on this note of triumphant injustice. 
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When the action is resumed in the third act, a further six years 
have elapsed. The impoverished people of Urb have been betrayed 
by the Great Power. They had been promised that industrialization 
would bring them prosperity, but in fact it has only made the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. The Great Power goes to war with a 
rival, and the battle rages across the innocent land of Urb. During 
the war Mattes and Orth, who have become corrupted by power, 
concern themselves with nothing but increasing their riches. 

The corruption of Mattes was inherent in his character from the 
very beginning of the opera. But that of Orth has been more subtle. 
When life was relatively simple, he was able to help his weak friend, 
even to the point of noble selflessness; but at the same time he could 
satisfy his love of power by reminding himself that Mattes was not 
only his friend but his best customer. With the “change of fortune” 
in the second act, the world of Orth was deprived of the humane 
values which had enabled the good in him to co-exist with and rise 
above the fatal materialism. The purely circumstantial power 
vested in him by the Commissar stimulates a need which otherwise 
he might never have realized and eventually procures him a per- 
sonal triumph at the cost of moral damnation. Mattes, on the 
other hand, must at the last be denied even the worldly consolations 
of power, for when the only law is the law of the political or economic 
jungle the man who does not even have faith in his own strength 
cannot survive. 

But for a while both men prosper. Their separation from the 
humble people to whom they once belonged is reflected in an 
immensely powerful oratorio-like sequence which owes much to 
the tradition of medieval mystery plays. The people of Urb are 
driven, like cattle, through the Four Doors representing the agonies 
of civilization—War, Economic Chaos (Inflation), Famine and 
Sickness. 

The passage through both the first and second “Door” is marked 
by a mass choral scene and a contrasted solo scene. In the first solo 
scene Mattes takes advantage of wartime disorganization to steal 
cattle, with the aid of three accomplices. In the second Orth sends 
his son down from the overflowing corn-loft to tell the country 
people that there is nothing for sale. (He will wait until shortage 
raises the price of grain.) 

The third and fourth “Doors” are single scenes in which solo 
and choral textures are combined. In the third the people of Urb 
are stricken with famine, and Mattes sends his accomplices to the 
Commissar to beg protection in the event of a popular uprising. 
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The fourth “Door” is the dual scene of the city bar and the hospital 
ward, referred to above. Dramatically it extends the idea of social 
disintegration presented by the foregoing ‘“‘Doors’” to the point 
where it impinges on the relation (in fact the divorce) between the 
old and the new generation. 

This most frightening picture of social anarchy sets the stage for 
the conflict of the finale which follows (after an orchestral prelude- 
ritornello). The agents of Mattes are on their way back from the 
Commissar when they are stopped by an infuriated mob, who accuse 
them of stealing their cattle. “It was not us’’, they reply cravenly, 
“It was Mattes”. The agents then hurry to their master and tell 
him that the Commissar will not help. Despite Mattes’s entreaties, 
they too desert him. 

The mob is heard off-stage, crying “Bring Mattes here! Trample 
on him!” to the music of the ritornello. The whole finale is in the 
form of a great rondo, and with each recurrence of the ritornello 
the mob come closer. (One is forcibly reminded of the hunt for 
Peter Grimes). Mattes, terrified, flees once more to his friend Orth, 
to ask for help. But Orth is no longer willing to help him. Mattes 
pleads with him with increasing desperation as the crowd approaches, 
until at last he strikes him, and they begin to fight. Mattes is blinded 
with blood and collapses. The crowd are now at the doors of the 
house. Orth can only see one way of saving himself: through offering 
his friend as a sacrifice. With terrible, hypocritical tenderness, he 
lifts Mattes up in his arms, assuring him that he has relented and is 
carrying him to safety. He brings him forth and lays him at the feet 
of the crowd. Mattes realizes too late what has happened, and with 
a cry of utter despair (“Why choose me? Why not you and all the 
others?’’) he is swallowed up by the crowd, who trample on him and 
leave him dying. 

The small “‘commenting chorus”’ offer their sympathy. But Orth, 
victorious and utterly damned, is still remorseless. As he kneels alone 
on the empty stage, by the body of Mattes, he declares: “Everything 
that happens is according to the law of money and the law of force’’. 
The ritornello thunders out once more and the curtain falls. 

This final scene of ‘Die Biirgschaft’ is as painful as anything in 
opera. The “shocking”’ final curtains of nineteenth-century opera— 
from ‘La Juive’ to ‘Aida’—were at least mollified by their sentimental 
associations, but in ‘Die Biirgschaft’ the traditional erotic sentiment 
of opera is replaced, broadly speaking, by ideological and allegorical 
argument. The nihilistic conclusion of the libretto is a function of the 
opera’s dialectic and not, primarily, of any human drama. The 
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essential thesis of the opera—that the coherence of society depends 
upon trust, at every level—is propounded in the first half of the work: 
the second half is concerned with the antithesis—that absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

I have paid tribute elsewhere’ to the courage shown by the Berlin 
authorities in presenting the revival of ‘Die Biirgschaft’ as the central 
event in their 1957 Festival. The fact that the superb production 
was in the hands of Carl Ebert, who was responsible for the original 
1932 production, helped to emphasize the symbolic significance of 
the occasion. Here, indeed, was a gesture of reparation to a com- 
poser (and hence a// composers) who died in political exile; a gesture, 
too, that rejected everything the Nazi cultural dictatorship had 
stood for, in banning works like ‘Die Biirgschaft’ and ‘Mathis der 
Maler’. But unfortunately this is only half the story. The ‘Biirgschaft’ 
revival was publicized as “the world premiere of the revised version 
of the opera”’, but in point of fact, the revisions had been made, after 
the composer’s death, by the librettist, in consultation with Carl 
Ebert and some unnamed musician. Although they were a well- 
meaning attempt to make the work as presentable as possible, these 
revisions directly contradicted the composer’s aims in the second and 
third acts. The first act was merely cut, and with one or two excep- 
tions, the cutting was reasonable enough. But in the second act the 
Commissar was made a speaking part; essential comments and 
bridges were dispensed with; and the counter-theme of Anna and her 
daughter, which is essential to the expressive shape of the work, was 
reduced to a mere incident. In the third act, the revisions defy brief 
summary. Viewed as a whole, these alterations suggest that the 
revival was staged under a shadow—but this time, not of the future, 
but of the past and the present. 

The whole of the second act is crippled by the reduction of the 
Commissar’s role. No longer is one impressed, musically, by the 
deadening weight of the military occupation and the consequent 
tyranny. Neher has consolidated this impression by giving the 
soldiers gay scarlet uniforms that would seem more appropriate to 
the heyday of British colonialism, whilst the Commissar is dressed 
as if he were the hero of a tropical adventure film. Understandably, 
Neher and his associates may have felt that modern audiences, 
particularly in Germany, would not welcome a reminder of 
Lebensraum policies, military occupations and police-state morality. 
Whatever the case, the result was ruinous. With no real sense of 
catastrophe remaining, the formal division in the opera was blurred, 


5 In an article “The Berlin Festival’ published in ‘Opera’, December 1957. 
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and the antithetical relationship of the second part to the first could 
barely be appreciated. 

If the mutilation of the second act sprang from an over-awareness 
of the all-too-recent past, that of the third might well owe something 
to the realities of the present. The by no means exclusively Marxist 
references to the division of interests between the rich and the poor 
which are made at the start of the third act may seem quite harmless 
when viewed objectively, but with the anti-capitalist government 
of East Germany just round the corner, it is hard to be objective. 
The references, and their music, duly disappeared. Likewise, the 
four Doors changed their functions and their positions: the power- 
fully austere contrapuntal Vivace for chorus and orchestra, repre- 
senting Economic Inflation, was removed altogether, although this 
destroyed the vital form of the “mystery play” sequence. The 
attempt to compensate by making the finale the fourth Door, and 
calling it Death, is the merest equivocation—it has no dramatic or 
logical meaning. 

So we come to the finale itself. Here indeed was the focal point 
of the opera’s aggressive spirit. But once the changes in emotional 
tone and character-development had been made in the earlier parts 
of the opera, the ending could not have remained as Weill had left 
it. The “instructive” function of the original, nihilistic ending was 
not compatible with the conventionalized and less didactic tendency 
of the new version. The key to the situation is, of course, David Orth. 
By very much toning down Orth’s insistence, early in the opera, 
on the fact that Mattes was his best customer, Neher was already 
preparing the way for a more comforting conclusion to the drama. 
Next, Orth’s son is made to rebuke and desert his father after he has 
told the starving people that there is no grain for sale. In the new 
version Orth breaks down at this point and confesses his fear in an 
aria whose music is taken from the discarded “Credo” of the Com- 
missar in Act II. Musically and dramatically this is intolerable. The 
whole point of the second part of the opera is destroyed. Orth must 
become the allegorical expression of power-lust, and if the meaning 
is to be conveyed, he must be remorselessly intransigent. 

Once this idea has been lost, the opera is doomed, and a new 
ending is inevitable. During the fight Mattes is mortally wounded, 
and both men, suddenly realizing their wickedness, are re-united 
in the bonds of holy friendship. As in the original, Orth carries 
Mattes forth, but this time he does so with sweet sincerity. The 
“betrayal”? duet is thus given a sentimental context that is quite 
alien to the music and is thereby deprived of half its effect. The 
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crowd stands by peacefully as Orth utters his last words to his dying 
friend: ““Why you then, why not me and all the others?”’. It isa neat 
transposition of Mattes’s original words; but, given a sharp knife, 
one can commit any murder neatly. This ending imposes the values 
of commercial “‘realistic’’ theatre on to a play that was conceived, 
perhaps not too clearly, according to the non-realistic and ideo- 
logical principles of Brecht’s “epic theatre”. To have arrived 
logically at such an ending, the work would have to be freshly 
conceived, from the very start—a virtually impossible task, even 


’ were the composer alive and prepared to undertake it. 


In an introductory article on the work, Professor Ebert observes 
that times have changed since 1932 and that to-day, in the light of 
our experience, ‘Die Biirgschaft’ requires a humane ending. Clearly 
Neher must agree with this; yet without being so presumptuous as to 
accuse him of misunderstanding his own opera, I should like to 
suggest very strongly that the work already has a humane ending. 

In fact, it has two such endings. The first occurs at mid-point in 
the second act, with the Judge’s decision on the case of Mattes and 
Orth. It is evident that everything which follows is intended only 
as a warning, an object-lesson: it does not imply any acceptance 
of anti-humanitarian or anarchistic conditions. The libretto has 
certain dramatic and conceptual flaws which would weaken this 
interpretation were it not for the clarifying commentary provided by 
the music. In the third act the music is almost always modifying and 
interpreting the physical or moral violence of the stage action. (The 
belligerent Hunger March is the only exception.) This counter- 
pointing is superb “theatre”. The “war” music has none of the 
harmonic or rhythmic brutality which we find in ‘Die Dreigro- 
schenoper’ or ‘Mahagonny’. On the contrary, it is stiff and wooden, 
like mechanical music for a puppet play (the only music in the opera 
which eschews all trace of espressivo). 

This music presents, by its very character, a full and unmistakable 
condemnation of violence (from whatever source); and a similar 
standpoint is manifest in those passages where a lesser artist would 
have been content with crude satire or facile identification with the 
degeneracy of the figures in the drama. Thus the duet in which 
Johann and Anna Mattes sing of their ill-gotten riches, and the 
scene in which Orth’s son dismisses the starving populace, are two 
of the most lyrical and profoundly pitying things in the opera. This 
musico-dramatic technique culminates in the music accompanying, 
or rather objectifying, the ultimate betrayal of Mattes by Orth. 
Whilst Orth commits an act of consummate perfidiousness, the 
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music indicates, with almost unbearable serenity, those positive 
and purely humane values against which all perfidy must be judged 
if the totality of human experience is to be understood. And again, 
at the very end of the tragedy, when Orth apostrophizes his dead 
“friend” and proclaims the law of money and the law of force, the 
music continues to say (though in terms quite different from those of 
the preceding duet) that this need not be, that man is capable of 
far finer things. Here, then, is the second and, to my mind and ear, 
the unquestionably humane conclusion of the opera. It is Weill who 
says the last word, the all-important word. Yet Neher and his 
associates have seen fit to dispense with the final aria altogether, 
and have tried to say in the revised libretto something that the 
music already says far more eloquently. 

Throughout the history of music, operas have been subjected to 
ferocious cutting and alteration; but it is doubtful if a composer’s 
intentions have ever been so radically contradicted, and so soon after 
his death. Had the revival of ‘Die Biirgschaft’ been the failure which 
it might well have been, the whole case, seen against its cultural and 
political background, would have been an almost Brechtian tragedy. 
As it was, the sincere and sometimes inspired efforts of all concerned 
resulted in a kind of equivocal triumph. Even in its mutilated form, 
I believe ‘Die Biirgschaft’ emerged for many people as an opera that 
ranks very high among those written between the wars. As soon as 
some opera-house has the courage to stage the work in its original 
form and without any attempt to soften its apparent harshness, we 
shall have still more conclusive evidence of its enduring power. But 
in the meantime we can see that while the passage of time has 
deprived the opera’s topical and subjective elements of their original 
connotation, their firm basis in universal and objective truth ensures 
a more permanent validity. Supported by a remarkably individual 
stage technique’—one German critic remarked that the work might 
still become one of the models for the musical theatre of the future— 
‘Die Biirgschaft’ has much to say to us to-day. Thus Weill may have 
come nearer than he knew to that familiar revolutionary attitude 
which is best expressed by inverting his own words: “I don’t care 
about the present, I write for posterity”. When his humanitarian 
instincts were most passionately aroused, as in ‘Die Biirgschaft’, he 
showed himself to be something very much more than an interesting 
marginal figure. 


6 One must nevertheless take into account the thoroughly absorbed influence of 
Stravinsky’s ‘Oedipus Rex’, which Weill must have seen in Klemperer’s production at the 
Kroll Opera in 1928. The static, ““monumentalized” forms and the stylized characterization 
of ‘Die Biirgschaft’ clearly owe something to Stravinsky’s example. 
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THE STUDIES OF J. B. CRAMER AND HIS 
PREDECESSORS 


By J. Brian BROCKLEHURST 


JouANN Baptist CRAMER, who was justly described by Dannreuther 
as “one of the fathers of the church of pianoforte playing”’, died on 
16 April 1858. In this article will be considered his celebrated set of 
Eighty-Four Studies, as well as the work of his predecessors in the 
field of pedagogical keyboard music. 

The pianoforte study has its origins in the keyboard music written 
by composers for their pupils during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. J. S. Bach wrote a considerable amount of such music for 
the members of his family: the ‘Clavier-Biichlein’ was written for 
use in the musical education of Bach’s eldest son, Wilhelm Friedemann, 
and two collections of pieces were written for the instruction of 
Anna Magdalena Bach. In his introduction to the Inventions Bach 
makes reference to the work’s didactic purpose: 

An honest guide, wherewith lovers of the clavier and especially 
those anxious to learn, are shown a clear method, not only how to 
learn to play neatly in two parts, but further how to play correctly 
and well in three obbligato parts. 

There is an educational motive also in ‘Das Wohltemperirte 
Clavier’ and in ‘Clavieriibung’; the “Goldberg” Variations, which 
form the fourth section of the latter work, may indeed be regarded as 
a set of bravura studies for the harpsichord. 

The titles of many keyboard works of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries indicate their instructive purpose. Thus, some 
of the suites of Purcell and Handel were entitled ‘“‘Lessons’’, a 
description to be used again in the nineteenth century by Sterndale 
Bennett. Those of Purcell were published by his widow in 1696 as 
‘A Choice Collection of Lessons for the Harpsichord or Spinnet’.? 
Handel, who served as music teacher to the king’s grandchildren, 
published eight harpsichord lessons in 1720 and a further set of nine 
thirteen years later. Such terms as “studio” were also used at this 
time to describe keyboard pieces, and Francesco Durante, a dis- 
tinguished teacher of music born the year before Handel, published 
in 1732 ‘Sonate per cembalo divise in studii e divertimenti’. The 
first published works for harpsichord by Domenico Scarlatti, written 

t W. S. Bennett, ‘Preludes and Lessons’, Op. 33. 

2 Included in W. Barclay Squire’s edition (Chester). 
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for the daughter of Jodo V of Portugal, appeared in 1738 under the 
title of ‘Essercizi per gravicembalo’. Their didactic purpose is 
referred to in Scarlatti’s preface, where he urges his reader not to 
expect “any profound Learning, but rather an ingenious Jesting with 
Art, to accommodate you to the Mastery of the Harpsichord”. 

Many of the treatises on keyboard playing which appeared in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries included a group of pieces 
intended for study. One such treatise was Locke’s ‘Melothesia’s, 
dating from 1673, which contained a number of lessons by Locke and 
his contemporaries. A short but most interesting treatise by 
G. Frescobaldi appeared in 1614 as a preface to a set of toccatas. 
Alessandro Scarlatti similarly issued a set of toccatas with an instruc- 
tive preface: they were intended as studies for his son, Domenico. 

Two important early eighteenth-century French treatises on 
keyboard playing were written by Couperin and Rameau. That by 
Couperin, ‘L’Art de toucher le clavecin’, was published in 1716. 
As an appendix to the work, Couperin wrote eight study-like 
preludes, the purpose of which he declared to be to exercise the 
fingers before playing the ‘“‘Ordres”. It was possibly Rameau’s 
experience as a fashionable harpsichord teacher that led him to write 
‘De la mécanique des doigts sur le clavessin’. His two sets of 
harpsichord pieces of 1724 and 1736 both have a clear didactic 
purpose: Rameau prefaced the former by a brief five-finger exercise 
and, in the latter, offered advice on the problem of tempo. 

Three years after his father’s death, C. P. E. Bach published the 
first part of his ‘Essay on the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instru- 
ments’; a second part appeared in 1762.4 Bach wrote specially for 
his essay eighteen ‘Probestiicke’, the two most interesting being a 
‘Fantasia’ in C minor and an ‘Allegro di molto’ in F minor. He wrote 
also a great many other pieces for teaching purposes. 

Despite the publication of such treatises as Tiirk’s “Clavierschule’ 
+789) and Milchmeyer’s ‘Die wahre Art das Pianoforte zu spielen’ 
(1797), C. P. E. Bach’s essay remained the standard work on the 
subject for a great many years: Haydn and Mozart both spoke very 
highly of its worth (for Haydn it was “‘the school of all schools’’) 
and Czerny studied it in detail with Beethoven. 

In his essay Bach made several references to the pianoforte, 
which was soon to replace the harpsichord in the public’s affections. 
He seems to have been one of the first to realize that the pianoforte 


3 See M. F. Bukofzer, ‘Music in the Baroque Era’ (Dent), p. 1 
4 The first complete translation of the Essay into English, by Ww. ai Mitchell, appeared 
in 1949 (Cassell). 
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required a quite different touch from that of the harpsichord, and in 
his essay wrote that “its touch must be carefully worked out, a task 
which is not without difficulties”. The task was indeed beset with 
difficulties, and it was not until 1800 that the first really authoritative 
work on pianoforte playing was published. This was Clementi’s 
‘Introduction to the Art of Playing on the Pianoforte’, in which he 
included works by a great many composers ranging from J. S. Bach 
and his sons to Beethoven, Dussek and Field. 

Four years later appeared the very first important set of studies 
for the pianoforte. These studies were written by J. B. Cramer, a 
pupil of Clementi’s, whose own famous set of studies, “Gradus ad 
Parnassum’, was to be published thirteen years later. Cramer 
inevitably had many imitators: the great success of his Forty-Two 
Studies of 1804, for instance, prompted Daniel Steibelt (1765-1823) 
to write and publish, early the following year, ‘Study for the Piano- 
forte, containing Fifty Exercises’. In 1810 Cramer issued a second 
set of Forty-Two Studies: this also drew forth a response, this time 
from Joseph Wolfl (1773-1812), Beethoven’s one-time rival, who very 
soon afterwards brought out a ‘Practical School for the Pianoforte, 
consisting of Fifty Exercises’. 

J. B. Cramer came of a family of distinguished musicians: his 
grandfather, Jacob, had played in the famous Mannheim Orchestra, 
his father, Wilhelm, had been the leader of several important 
London orchestras, and his younger brother, Franz (or Francois), 
was a prominent London violinist. Johann Baptist, who was born at 
Mannheim in 1771, spent most of his life in London, where he was 
brought as a very young child. He received a sound musical training 
in his early years, studying the pianoforte with Schroeter and 
Clementi, and composition with Abel. He made his first public 
appearance as a pianist at the age of ten and, in March 1784, played 
a ‘Duetto for two Pianofortes’ with Clementi at one of the Hanover 
Square Great Concerts. Four years later he made the first of his 
series of continental tours. From now until his retirement in 1845 
Cramer enjoyed an enviable reputation both as pianist and teacher, 
and “Glorious John”, as he was known to his pupils, was able to 
charge a guinea per forty-minute lesson. Between the years 1813 
and 1834 he occasionally conducted for the Philharmonic Society, 
of which he was one of the seven original directors. Much of his time 
during the last ten years of his active career was spent abroad; he was 
on friendly terms with Haydn (to whom he dedicated his Op. 22 
Sonatas) and Beethoven who, according to Ries, held Cramer in 
the highest regard as a pianist.s Cramer’s life was a long one: born 
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two months after Beethoven, he died in the same month that Wagner 
completed the first act of “Tristan und Isolde’. Witnessing the increas- 
ing emphasis on power in pianoforte playing, Cramer declared in his 
later years that playing was no longer “fort bien” but “‘bien fort”. 

Following in the steps of Clementi, Cramer, in 1824, joined 
Addison and Beale in founding a music-publishing firm. Twelve 
years before, with Chappell and Latour, he had established Chappell 
and Co. This firm published the “Eighty-Four”, which Cramer had 
previously sold privately. It is perhaps significant that, from entering 
the music-publishing business, Cramer devoted his attention more 
and more to writing the type of music for which there was a popular 
demand. This, no doubt, explains the disappointing quality of so 
much of his pianoforte music. 

The influence of certain composers is to be seen clearly in 
Cramer’s “Eighty-Four”. That of Scarlatti is evident in such studies 
as Nos. 37 and 60, which have an effective Scarlattian brightness, 
and the charming lyricism of several others reminds us that Cramer 
was a distinguished exponent of Mozart’s concertos. Bach’s ‘“‘Forty- 
Eight” and two-part Inventions influenced many of the studies of 
Clementi, Czerny and Steibelt, but the influence is still more 
apparent in the studies of Cramer: several of them, such as Nos. 46-48, 
are two-part inventions, and Nos. 22, 24 and 65 all make use of 
figuration derived from the Prelude in C minor from the first volume 
of the “Forty-Eight”’. 

Beethoven, whose respect for Cramer has already been referred 
to, made a selection of twenty-one of the studies for the benefit of his 
nephew, Karl; they are Nos. 1 to 9, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 21, 23, 24, 
27, 29, 30 and 41. This selection, with Beethoven’s own comments, 
was discovered in the State Library of Berlin by J. S. Shedlock, who 
published it in 1893.° The copy had belonged to Beethoven’s friend 
and pupil, Anton Schindler (1796-1864), before coming into the 
possession of the Berlin Library. In a brief article which he prefixed 
to the volume Schindler explained why he had not published 
Beethoven’s notes himself: 

For the last thirty years, the ruling tendency in pianoforte play- 
ing, which is alone concerned with technique, would have taken no 
note of an entirely opposite method, . . . If ever any one should 
deal with the copy of Cramer’s Studies under notice, I would here- 
with issue the request that he carefully weigh the state of musical 


5 F. W. Wegeler & F. Ries, ‘Biographische Notizen iiber Ludwig van Beethoven’, 


end ed., 1906, p. 119 
6 ‘A selection of Studies by J. B. Cramer, with comments by L. van Beethoven, and 


Preface, Translation, Explanatory Notes and Fingering by J. S. Shedlock, B.A.’ (London, 
Augener.) 
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matters before making public this totally different way of treating 
pianoforte music. If published at the wrong time, it will meet with 
the fate of neglect and be for ever lost. ANTON SCHINDLER. 

Expressing dissatisfaction with most pianoforte methods then in 
use, Beethoven once told Dr. Breuning that he would have written 
a pianoforte school himself if he had had time: his only works having 
a didactic purpose were five ‘Bagatelles’ (Op. 119, Nos. 7-11), which 
he wrote in 1820 for Friedrich Starke’s ‘Wiener Pianoforteschule’. 
But although Beehoven did not write a pianoforte method, we have it 
from Schindler that he considered his method of treating the 
Cramer Studies as “the best preparation for his own works”; indeed, 
he regarded them as “the chief basis of all genuine playing”’. 

Cramer’s own style of playing seems to have been not unlike 
that of Beethoven. The existence at this time of two quite distinct 
schools of pianism resulted chiefly from the difference between the 
actions of the Viennese instruments, which were made almost 
entirely of wood, and the English ones. Comparing the two types, 
Hummel asserted that the latter “does not admit of the same facility 
of execution as the German; the touch is heavier, the key sinks much 
deeper’’.? But although Hummel preferred the Viennese instrument, 
he conceded that ‘“‘as a counterpoise to this, through the fullness of 
tone of the English pianoforte, the melody receives a peculiar charm 
and harmonious sweetness’. 

The English Broadwood pianoforte presumably appealed to 
Beethoven and Cramer because of its ““broadness of tone”. Moscheles 
referred to a concert given in May 1822 at which both he and 
Cramer played on a Broadwood instrument: 

The strong metal plates used by Broadwood in building his 
instruments give a heaviness to the touch, but a fullness and vocal 
resonance to the tone, which are well adapted to Cramer’s legato, 
and those fingers softly gliding from key to key. 

Beethoven’s respect for Cramer’s “Eighty-Four” did not, however, 
deter him from suggesting occasional alterations in the text. The 
alterations are not of the notes themselves, but of their force or 
duration; they certainly enhance the melodic interest of several of 
the studies. It is perhaps worth noting at this point that Adolf von 
Henselt (1814-1889) wrote additional parts to some of the studies for 
a second pianoforte with the intention, presumably, of adding to their 
melodic appeal. Such a study as No. 64, with its emphasis on 
figuration rather than melody, brings to mind the elaborate piano- 
forte parts in many of the songs of Schubert and Schumann. 


7 J. N. Hummel, ‘A Complete Theoretical and Practical Course of Instruction on the 
Art of Playing the Pianoforte’ (London, 1827). 
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In view of Beethoven’s great interest in the “Eighty-Four’,’ one 
is prompted to examine his own pianoforte works for evidence of 
their influence. The brief, poetical No. 16 from the 1804 set of 
studies possibly provided Beethoven with some ideas for the finale 
of his Sonata in F minor, Op. 57 (1806). The following passage is 
taken from the opening of Cramer’s Study: 

Moderato con espressione 


The similarity also between this Study and Chopin’s Study in 
C minor, Op. 10 No. 12, brings to mind the fact that Chopin placed 
great store by Cramer’s studies; in his book, ‘Chopin’s Musical 
Style’, Gerald Abraham has referred to Chopin’s possible indebted- 
ness to Cramer in Op. 10 Nos. 1, 7 and 9. 

Although the “Eighty-Four” represent but a part of Cramer’s 
output (they form the fifth section of the ‘Grosse praktische Piano- 
forte-Schule’), they are probably his most valuable works, finer in 
quality than any of the 105 sonatas. Biilow spoke of their “priceless 
value” and “lasting importance’, and it is evident from a letter to 
Professor Naumann, dated 19 September 1839, that Mendelssohn 
also thought very highly of their worth. 

As instructional music for pianists of the present day they are 
probably more useful, technically and musically, than the studies of 
either Clementi or Czerny. Those of Czerny were intended to be 
played on the light-actioned Viennese pianoforte, and there is thus 
a real risk of overstrain in the case of some of them for the young 
pianist who practises them on a modern instrument. The pianist would 
also find Cramer’s “Eighty-Four” technically less demanding than 
Clementi’s studies, and musically much more rewarding. 
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SIR THOMAS WYATT’S SONGS 


A TRIO OF PROBLEMS IN MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 


By Ivy L. Mumrorp . 


Tue search for music to Wyatt’s verse! in the catalogues of British 
Museum manuscripts reveals three items which still remain to be 
identified. Their link with Wyatt’s poetry is provided, in two 
instances, by titles coinciding with the opening words of one of his 
poems and, in the third, by the presence of a similarly related title 
at the end of the composition. The first two songs occur together in 
the same manuscript, Add.31992, a collection of sacred and secular 
songs in Italian lute tablature. They are headed: ‘No peace I find’, 
f.52b (No. 115), and ‘What vaileth’, f.54b (No. 106). Wyatt’s poems? 
to which these titles are related read: ‘I fynde no peace and all my 
warr is done’3, a translation in sonnet form of Petrarch’s sonnet 
‘Pace non trovo’ ; and ‘What vaileth trouth? or, by it, to take payn?’s, 
a rondeau which appears to have no foreign source. No composer is 
named for the first of these songs, but the second bears the heading: 
“Mr Bird what vaileth alio modo”. The third belongs to a varied 
collection of lute music, MS Add.31392, and is an anonymous 
composition in French tablature. It bears at its close on f.25 
the words “Jolly Robbin’’, which immediately recall the first line of 
the song: ‘A Robyn, joly Robyn’s that was set by Cornysshe. 

The first step in identification would normally be to establish 
whether the lute transcription coincided with the music of any other 
existing setting. ‘Jolly Robbin’ provides an instance of this. Where 
no other setting exists, however, a solution might be provided by 
matching the stanzas to a transcription of the lute tablature to 
determine whether the words could be accommodated by the music. 
This criterion must be applied to songs in MS 31992. In view of the 
prevalence of certain patterns of rhythm in music and verse, such a 
means of identification would not necessarily give absolutely con- 
clusive proof, but in the absence of other evidence® recourse must be 
made to the lute tablature in the first instance. 

The task of transcription was undertaken by Professor A. W. 

t See my article ‘Musical Settings to the Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, ‘Music & 
Letters’, Vol. xxxvii, Oct. 1956, pp. 316 & 321. 
: Powys of Sir Thomas Wyatt’, edited by Kenneth Muir, 1949. 


4 Ibid. No. 2. 
5 Ibid. No. 55. 
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Byler, whose work in this field is already well known. He found that, 
as so often happens, fitting the words to the music presented some 
difficulty. Twenty-two bars of music were required to set three lines 
of the sonnet ‘No peace I fynde’, and since the whole musical 
composition consists of only forty-six bars, repetition of some musical 
phrases must occur to accommodate its fourteen lines. He suggests 
that possibly the music was not used for the complete poem, there 
being a second part for the remainder. An alternative possibility is 
that only the octave was set. The tablature of ‘What vaileth’ is in 
a different hand from that of ‘No peace I fynde’, “hastily and care- 
lessly written and containing many inaccuracies’”’.? Here, too, 
Procrustean methods must be used if the words of the rondeau are 
to be fitted to the music of this lute piece. Unlike the settings for 
Wyatt’s verse found in the Folger Manuscript and in Roval 
Appendix 58, neither of these tunes is built on a ground-bass, but 
each begins “‘with freely imitative counterpoint as in the madrigal 
or motet’’.7 Matching the words to the music in these two instances 
demands the type of repetitive arrangement associated with such a 
song as the Earl of Surrey’s ‘O Happy Dames that may embrace’8, 
which was printed by Tottel in 1557 and sung to music found in the 
Mulliner Book, B.M. MS Add.30513.9 The setting was composed by 
John Shepherd, who had trained under Mulliner as a chorister 
at St. Paul’s. 

Since the manuscript containing ‘No peace I fynde’ and ‘What 
vaileth’ belongs to the closing years of the sixteenth century, it 
might be argued that settings for Wyatt’s poems would hardly be 
likely to occur at such a late date; but the presence of another poem 
by Wyatt, ‘Resound my voyse, ye wodes that here me plain’, in 
John Attey’s “Book of Ayres for Four Parts’, with tablature for the 
lute, printed in 1622, makes it unwise to base assumptions on the 
evidence of date alone. In the present instance, the text of the poem 


6 A search in the following collections has failed to reveal any second source of these 
incipits: Nicholas Yonge, ‘Musica Transalpina’, Books I, 1588, and II, 1597; 
T. Ravenscroft’s Brief Discourse of ‘Hawking, Hunting, Dauncing, Drinking, Enamour- 
ing’, 1611; ‘Pammelia’, 1609; ‘Deuteromalia’, 1609; ‘Melismata’, 1611; E. H. Fellowes, 
‘English Madrigal School’, 1914-24 (36 vols.) and ‘English Lutenist Composers’, 1921-32 
(32 vols.) ; A. Obertello, ‘Madrigali italiani in Inghilterra’, 1949. 

7 Information from Professor A. W. Byler. 

8 See my article ‘Musical Settings to the Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey’, 
‘English Miscellany’, Rome, Vol. VIII, 1958. 

9 ‘Musica Britannica’, Vol. I, ed. D. Stevens, pp. 9-20; also “The Mulliner Book: a 
Commentary’, 1952, by the same author. His transcription of Shepherd’s music is published 
as a separate song by Novello. 

10 Muir, op. cit. No. 22, expands in three stanzas of rhyme royal Serafino’s strambotto: 
*L’aer che sente el mesto e gran clamore’. See S. Baldi, ‘La poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt’, 


1952, p. 222. 
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Tue search for music to Wyatt’s verse? in the catalogues of British 
Museum manuscripts reveals three items which still remain to be 
identified. Their link with Wyatt’s poetry is provided, in two 
instances, by titles coinciding with the opening words of one of his 
poems and, in the third, by the presence of a similarly related title 
at the end of the composition. The first two songs occur together in 
the same manuscript, Add.31992, a collection of sacred and secular 
songs in Italian lute tablature. They are headed: ‘No peace I find’, 
f.52b (No. 115), and ‘What vaileth’, f.54b (No. 106). Wyatt’s poems? 
to which these titles are related read: ‘I fynde no peace and all my 
warr is done’3, a translation in sonnet form of Petrarch’s sonnet 
‘Pace non trovo’ ; and ‘What vaileth trouth? or, by it, to take payn?’s, 
a rondeau which appears to have no foreign source. No composer is 
named for the first of these songs, but the second bears the heading: 
“Mr Bird what vaileth alio modo”. The third belongs to a varied 
collection of lute music, MS Add.31392, and is an anonymous 
composition in French tablature. It bears at its close on f.25 
the words “‘Jolly Robbin’’, which immediately recall the first line of 
the song: ‘A Robyn, joly Robyn’s that was set by Cornysshe. 

The first step in identification would normally be to establish 
whether the lute transcription coincided with the music of any other 
existing setting. ‘Jolly Robbin’ provides an instance of this. Where 
no other setting exists, however, a solution might be provided by 
matching the stanzas to a transcription of the lute tablature to 
determine whether the words could be accommodated by the music. 
This criterion must be applied to songs in MS 31992. In view of the 
prevalence of certain patterns of rhythm in music and verse, such a 
means of identification would not necessarily give absolutely con- 
clusive proof, but in the absence of other evidence® recourse must be 
made to the lute tablature in the first instance. 

The task of transcription was undertaken by Professor A. W. 

t See my article ‘Musical Settings to the Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, ‘Music & 
Letters’, Vol. xxxvii, Oct. 1956, pp. 316 & 321. 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt’, edited by Kenneth Muir, 1949. 


4 Ibid. No. 2. 
5 Ibid. No. 55. 
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Byler, whose work in this field is already well known. He found that, 
as so often happens, fitting the words to the music presented some 
difficulty. Twenty-two bars of music were required to set three lines 
of the sonnet ‘No peace I fynde’, and since the whole musical 
composition consists of only forty-six bars, repetition of some musical 
phrases must occur to accommodate its fourteen lines. He suggests 
that possibly the music was not used for the complete poem, there 
being a second part for the remainder. An alternative possibility is 
that only the octave was set. The tablature of ‘What vaileth’ is in 
a different hand from that of ‘No peace I fynde’, “hastily and care- 
lessly written and containing many inaccuracies’.7 Here, too, 
Procrustean methods must be used if the words of the rondeau are 
to be fitted to the music of this lute piece. Unlike the settings for 
Wyatt’s verse found in the Folger Manuscript and in Roval 
Appendix 58, neither of these tunes is built on a ground-bass, but 
each begins “‘with freely imitative counterpoint as in the madrigal 
or motet’’.?7 Matching the words to the music in these two instances 
demands the type of repetitive arrangement associated with such a 
song as the Earl of Surrey’s ‘O Happy Dames that may embrace’, 
which was printed by Tottel in 1557 and sung to music found in the 
Mulliner Book, B.M. MS Add.30513.9 The setting was composed by 
John Shepherd, who had trained under Mulliner as a chorister 
at St. Paul’s. 

Since the manuscript containing ‘No peace I fynde’ and ‘What 
vaileth’ belongs to the closing years of the sixteenth century, it 
might be argued that settings for Wyatt’s poems would hardly be 
likely to occur at such a late date; but the presence of another poem 
by Wyatt, ‘Resound my voyse, ye wodes that here me plain’, in 
John Attey’s “Book of Ayres for Four Parts’, with tablature for the 
lute, printed in 1622, makes it unwise to base assumptions on the 
evidence of date alone. In the present instance, the text of the poem 


6 A search in the following collections has failed to reveal any second source of these 
incipits: Nicholas Yonge, ‘Musica Transalpina’, Books I, 1588, and II, 1597; 
T. Ravenscroft’s Brief Discourse of ‘Hawking, Hunting, Dauncing, Drinking, Enamour- 
ing’, 1611; ‘Pammelia’, 1609; ‘Deuteromalia’, 1609; ‘Melismata’, 1611; E. H. Fellowes, 
‘English Madrigal School’, 1914-24 (36 vols.) and ‘English Lutenist Composers’, 1921-32 
(32 vols.) ; A. Obertello, ‘Madrigali italiani in Inghilterra’, 1949. 

7 Information from Professor A. W. Byler. 

8 See my article ‘Musical Settings to the Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey’, 
‘English Miscellany’, Rome, Vol. VIII, 1958. 

9 ‘Musica Britannica’, Vol. I, ed. D. Stevens, pp. 9-20; also “The Mulliner Book: a 
Commentary’, 1952, by the same author. His transcription of Shepherd’s music is published 
as a separate song by Novello. 

10 Muir, op. cit. No. 22, expands in three stanzas of rhyme royal Serafino’s strambotto: 
*L’aer che sente el mesto e gran clamore’. See S. Baldi, ‘La poesia di Sir Thomas Wyatt’, 


1952, p. 222. 
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in its musical setting shows considerable differences from that of the 
original in the Egerton Manuscript." 

Some of the lute material of MS 31992 was transcribed into a 
vocal score by Fellowes." A comparison of this vocal score with the 
lute version of the songs reveals that ‘‘the lute tablatures contained 
the music of the lower voices only, excluding the music of the highest 
voice”’.? Evidently these tablatures could be used to accompany a 
solo voice singing the soprano melody in place of voices for the other 
parts. As no second source of the music for ‘No peace I fynde’ or 
‘What vaileth’ exists, it is not possible to say whether the music 
represented by the intabulation for these two compositions is the full 
musical texture or not. None of the evidence so far available resolves 
the problem of the original texts, but it seems possible that in both 
instances they were the opening words of sacred songs, of which 
there are several other examples in this manuscript, which by 
coincidence have the same incipits as poems by Wyatt. 

The third composition, ‘Jolly Robbin’, is found in a volume 
containing four sets of pavans and galliards by Byrd*3, this dance 
music being followed by a group of lute pieces, some of which bear 
the composer’s name. They include a ‘Fantasie’ by Dowland, 
‘Goe from my wyndowe’ by Francis Pilkington and a version of 
‘Greensleeves’ by “Maister Francis Cuttinge’’. ‘Jolly Robbin’ turns 
out to be a lute version of a popular song with a haunting tune 
which must have been well known, since “it occurs again with 
variations on p. 27 of William Ballet’s Lute Book’”’..« Two phrases 
“of four and eight bars respectively are repeated with variations 
which prelude the variation techniques of the English virginal 
school”.7 The text of the popular song it accompanied seems to 
have been lost, and it has no connection with Wyatt’s poem beginning 
“A Robyn, joly Robyn’, which was set as a three-part canon by 
Cornysshe*s and is found among the songs in B.M. MS 31922. 

The problem presented by the tablature for these three lute 
pieces must be disposed of in a negative way, since there is insufficient 
evidence at present for assigning the settings to the poems with 
which the words of their titles might suggest some connection. The 
existing corpus of song-settings for Wyatt’s poetry therefore remains 
as it has been described in the article to which these observations refer. 


11 B.M. MS Egerton 2711. 

12 See E. H. Fellowes, “The English Madrigal School’, 1914-24 (36 vols.). 

13 MS Add. 31392, catalogue No. 16; f.25. Anonymous. 

14 Dublin, Trinity College MS I, 121. 

15 See G. Reese, ‘Music in the Renaissance’, p. 770, for a transcription of ‘A Robyn’ 
arranged as a round. 


RUSSIAN LITURGICAL MUSIC AND ITS 
RELATION TO TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
IDEALS 


By ALFrep J. Swan 


In the year 1916 a very curious and far-reaching Russian book made 
its appearance: “The Choirmaster’s Companion’.: The key-note to 
it was set in the preface by the Archbishop Arseny of Novgorod: 


In choosing the canticles for divine service we have to give the 
palm to melodic singing as against harmonic: the latter pleases but 
fails to evoke a mood of prayer. Church singing should be strictly a 
prayer. Have you noticed how during melodic (7.e. unison) singing the 
praying silence of the church rings out to you? Such is never the case 
during singing in harmony, especially when it is poor. Here people 
focus their attention on this or that detail, on the choirmaster’s 
directions, etc. But the choir-loft is not a stage for actors. In church 
all must be sacred. 


In accordance with this admonition and musical goal the 
‘Companion’ listed nothing but MeLontes, chiefly of the older chants: 
the znamenny and the Kiev.? The book was far ahead of its times. 
It pointed direct into the present age by setting up immeasurably 
higher standards of taste and execution than those current in the 
nineteenth century. 

It is precisely because a search for the oldest and purest in art, 
and an endeavour to present to our audiences music in its most 
authentic form, occupies the best modern composers and conductors, 
that what is most ancient in liturgical chants is also the finest that 
modern music has to offer. 

On the one side we have the earliest, the most consecrated by 
time and custom, the heritage of an age when life was much more 
single-tracked, when all was regulated rather simply by man’s 
relation to God; on the other a constant renovation of this in the 
great works of art, or the achievements of science: should not such a 
renovation become likewise the aim of our epoch? Our century has 

t ‘Sputnik Psalomshchika’ (Petrograd, Synodal Typography, 1916). 

2 The “old” chant, or znamenny, developed by a slow process that started from 
Byzantine models (11th c.) and reached its culmination at the hands of the Novgorod 
masters (16th-17th cc.). Then the “newer” chants came in (such as the Kiev chant), 
which, in their turn, gave way to the now currently used chant—the obychny (usualis)— 


which is very close to recitative. It cannot give the remotest idea of the richness and supple- 
ness of the main body of “classic” melodies of the sixteenth century. 
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much to its credit: the cleaning of the ikons, the final restoration of 
Gregorian chant (‘Motu Proprio’), the discoveries of the so-called 
“primitives” in all directions, the excavation of supposedly lost 
civilizations; but it has also seen gigantic wars and revolutions, 
another migration of peoples fleeing from want and oppression, and 
all this misery has begotten, on the negative side, a diseased, dis- 
torted art in which is reflected, as in a mirror, the hideousness of 
modern mankind. 

Music, naturally, was also affected by this. The worst period 
of chaos followed upon the first world war. A feverish experi- 
mentation set in, in the course of which all traditional usages and 
norms were upset. When the general débacle subsided, theorists 
endeavoured to take an account of the new state of things and 
evolved various new systems. The general music-conscious public 
would hear nothing of them and clamoured for the old masterpieces; 
but even among the élite and the specialists the new systems were far 
from universally accepted, and to this day the field is about evenly 
divided between those who have fallen for the new language of 
music, wholly or in part, and those who quite unconcernedly 
continue to compose in a manner that, though different and showing 
contemporary ear-marks, would nevertheless not be unacceptable to 
the old masters. 

Meanwhile the divine sources, so appealingly exposed in the 
cleared ikons, the “‘primitives”’ and the pages of “The Choirmaster’s 
Companion’, continued to bide their time and, paradoxically and 
perhaps not quite consciously, affected even some of the great 
upheavalists, like Stravinsky, who have occasionally turned to them 
in their thirst of the spirit. And this makes one curious to enquire 
into and scrutinize the position of Russian church music and, may 
be, establish some meeting-points between the past and the present. 

Two or three questions crystallize themselves out of the mass of 
the as yet unexplored and confusing material: 

A. In what state did the modern age find Russian church singing? 

Why was it in an impasse, a very much neglected branch of the great 

musical tradition? 


B. Along what lines should Russian church singing proceed 
towards a possible approach to the contemporary taste and outlook? 


This article obviously cannot pretend to answer these questions. 
But one must never tire in one’s effort to clarify, refute obvious 
misconceptions and study the new in the light of the old, the already 
proved and tested. 

A. In the old Russia all preserved and recorded art was religious. 
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The break towards secular art came in the reign of Alexis (1645-76). 
Symptomatic are the two weddings of the tsar. The first, at the 
beginning of his reign, was celebrated with all the strictness and 
solemn ceremony of the middle ages. For the second, at the end of the 
period, various entertainments, musical and theatrical, were 
imported from the West. The first step in the secularization of life 
had occurred. The old, stately chant had to recede before newer, 
more pliable chants, which were subjected to arrangements in the 
fashionable Polish and Italian styles. All standards collapsed and 
imitations replaced original creative thought. Once the ball had 
started rolling there was no way of stopping it, and it all culminated 
in 1735, when the first Italian opera company made its appearance 
in St. Petersburg. 

The next hundred years mark the lowest ebb in the fortunes of 
Russian music. Its saviour from foreign bondage appeared in the 
reign of Nicholas I, after the Napoleonic wars, when a strong 
national bias was already in existence, and the court chapel was in 
the hands of excellent musicians, the Lvovs, father and son. At this 
moment, church singing, had it found its proper master, could have 
blossomed forth with renewed vigour. But the saviour, Glinka, the 
Russian counterpart of Weber, had been brought up in a liberal 
atmosphere. His preceptors were more interested in the doings of 
the French Revolution than in the ancient Russian heritage. Glinka 
leaned towards the West, travelled widely, and when his hour came; 
threw his powers into operatic and symphonic music. The emperor, 
seeing the extent of his genius, tried to divert him into church singing 
and appointed him to look after the choir at the court chapel, but 
Glinka soon escaped from this appointment and continued his life 
of work and travel. Later he may have repented this escape, for his 
thoughts eventually did turn to church music. But again he sought 
the solution in the West, and it was there that death overtook him 
in 1857. 

Glinka’s failure was the first tragic moment in the renascence of 
Russian liturgical singing. It fell into the hands of lesser men. 
Alexis Lvov, the son, was not without the spark of genius (he was 
the composer of the national anthem). He gravitated towards the 
true popular tradition in singing3, but was not strong enough to 
combat the four-part harmonizations in the major and minor, 
already firmly rooted by then. His successor at the head of the court 


3 A. Lvov, ‘About the Free or Unsymmetrical Rhythm’ (St. Petersburg, 1858). In 
this essay Lvov came out with the very modern argument against the rigidity of the 
bar-line. 
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chapel, Bakhmetev (1861) had no musical sense whatever and 
brought out the barbarous Obikhod (Liber Usualis) which persists to 
this day as a guide-book for choirmasters. 

In this way things went on till 1883, in which year Balakirev 
was appointed director, and this brings us to the second tragic 
moment of modern Russian church singing. Earlier in life Balakirev 
had spent his uncommon gifts and energy in pursuing the path of 
Glinka in the domain of secular music. He, too, had been brought 
up in the liberal tradition, but underwent a crisis when about 
thirty-three years of age. Unfortunately this return of his to his 
patrimony as a Russian nationalist could not fill his already dried- 
out hull. He outdid himself in the observance of ritual, to the point 
even of bigotry, but failed to revivify himself at the fount of the old 
chants. Like Glinka, half a century earlier, he was given, by his 
appointment to the court chapel, an opportunity to rescue religious 
music. Behind him stood, if not the emperor, yet a high state 
official, Tertius Filippov, a striking personality whose dream was the 
restoration of Russian antiquity. But Balakirev remained barren, 
and his sole fruitful act was to attract into the chapel his former 
friend and associate Rimsky-Korsakov. It was curiously this liberal 
pantheist, rather than the rigidly orthodox Balakirev, who let a 
fresh current into the stuffy atmosphere of Bakhmetev. No great 
works of religious music came even from him, nothing comparable 
to his secular works, but a small valve in the right direction was 
opened by some of his harmonizations of the chants to which he 
applied some of the principles of folksong polyphony. 

While Rimsky-Korsakov eschewed the znamenny chant, Liadov 
bestowed on it a few fleeting glimpses in his characteristic, jewel-like 
manner.‘ But those were, at best, only bits of dutiful attention from 
the pivotal figures of Russian music, who put their wholehearted 
trust in opera, symphonic genre music, piano music and the song 
(romance) ; while the principal purveyors of religious music remained 
the secondary men, unimaginative would-be composers. 

But what of Tchaikovsky? He left us a considerable bulk of 
church music, even a complete Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
(Op. 41), but his work here is even more incommensurate with his 
genius in the secular domain than that of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
However, the question troubled him, as is witnessed by the many 
references to and discussion of church music in his letters. Here is a 
typical passage: 


4 “Ten canticles from the Obikhod’ Op. 61 (Moscow, Jurgenson). 
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By your question about Russian church music you have touched 
upon a sore point and I should have to use up a whole ream of paper 
in order to answer you adequately. Bortniansky’s’ technique is 
childish, academic, and yet he is the only religious composer who had 
any technique at all. All those Wedels, Dekhterevs etc.® loved music 
in their own way, but they were grossly illiterate and have done 
harm to Russia by their works that a hundred years will not undo. 
From capital to village the saccharine style of Bortniansky is to be 
heard, and alas! it pleases the public. A Messiah is needed who with 
one stroke should destroy all the old and go along a new path which 
lies in the return to hoary antiquity and the resurrection of the 
ancient chant in the proper harmonization. What the latter is to be, 
no-one has as yet any idea, but there are people like Rasumovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Aseyev, who know and understand what Russian 
church music needs. However, theirs is a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Don’t imagine that I have in mind my own works. I wished only 
to be a transitional stage from the trite Italianism of Bortniansky to 
the one that will be found by the future Messiah.’ 


The Rasumovsky mentioned in Tchaikovsky’s letter was a priest 
who had acquired great proficiency in the reading of the old 
znamenny (kriuk) notation. He eventually devoted himself to the 
study of the old chant and attempted a history of Russian church 
music (1869) when materials for it were still exceedingly meagre and 
the sources obscure. Nevertheless he rendered much help by his 
labours, and by being appointed to a professorship at the Moscow 
Conservatory established a tradition for the study of church singing. 
This was brilliantly carried on by Smolensky (1848-1909), who was 
Rasumovsky’s successor at the Conservatory and at the same time 
director of the Synodal Choir and School—the Moscow equivalent 
of the St. Petersburg court chapel. 

Smolensky was a daring explorer. He was excitable and lacked 
the capacity of weighing evidence as a scholar should. Hence he was 
drawn into hasty and even fantastic conclusions.* But his recon- 
structive efforts, like those of Zabielin in the field of the early history 
of the Slavs, are top-ranking bits of research even in the light of 
modern possibilities. He never fancied himself as a composer, and 
if he compiled his harmonizations (partitury Smolienskago), he did it 
from sheer necessity, with good taste, and bearing in mind average 


5 Bortniansky (1752-1825) studied at Venice and was later director of the St. Peters- 
burg court chapel. 

6 Wedel (1770-1806), Dekhterev (1766-1813), both pupils of Sarti. 

7 From a letter to K. M. Koninsky. This quotation appeared in the ‘Russian Musical 
Gazette’ for 1899, No. 2. The letter seems to have been written from Vienna some time 
in 1888. 

8 In his pamphlet on ‘The old Russian Song Notations’ (1901) he advanced the view 
that the Slavs may have possessed their own chant before adopting Christianity! 
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choirs. Not so his younger contemporary in Moscow, Alexander 
Kastalsky, who made his arrangements for big choirs and set much 
store by his compositions: 


My first valuable work in point of time (1897) I consider my 
znamenny Cherubim Song in which new methods of harmonization 
and choral sonorities are used.? 


Kastalsky’s paramount importance rests precisely on these new 
harmonizations, published by Jurgenson in Moscow in the early 
years of this century. Apart from them he tried his hand at opera and 
cantata, and at a restoration of Russian folksongs for various 
combinations of instruments; there are indications that he joined 
the ranks of the godless after the Communist coup d’état and was 
commissioned to compose propagandist choruses for the workmen. 
All this may be very interesting in assessing him as a person, but, 
musically, his function is confined to the above-mentioned settings 
of the znamenny chant. 


From the point of view of preserving the style of the old chant 
I consider particularly successful my Benedictus of the Uspensky 
Cathedral chant, the Lord’s Prayer, ‘O Lord I cried unto Thee’ 
and the Theotokia. On the latter I had to work hard. The znamenny 
chant dislikes being handled and struggles like children about to be 
washed. I remember a dispute with the vestrymen of Uspensky 
Cathedral, who did not recognize their Cherubim Song in my 
arrangement and insisted that I had distorted the melody. I had to 
convince them with score in hand and point out with my finger the 
zigzag line of the chant, since in my setting it winds its way from one 
part to another.’° 


Thus he established the common character of chant and folk- 
song, of which he was an equally fine connoisseur, and argued 
that the heterophony™ of the folk singers could also be applied 
to the chant. Though he desisted from carrying his method to its 
logical conclusion—(he concealed the folk singer’s parallel fourths 
and sevenths and modified the relentlessly modal foundation of 
folksong when he approached the chant)—his procedures reach out 
decisively into the modern epoch. In this respect none of the minor 
Russian composers of his period—Grechaninov, N. Tcherepnin, 
Ippolitov-Ivanov, Tchesnokov, who are just the ones who could 


9 A. Kastalsky. ‘About my Musical Career and my Thoughts on Church Music’ 
(‘Musical Contemporary’, St. Petersburg, 1915, No. 2). 

10 Op. cit. 

tt i.e. the peculiar polyphony of the Russian and other Slavic folksongs. The principal 
melodic line is well-nigh lost in the maze formed by its many variants. Each singer 
retouches the song in his own way, and this retouching is responsible for the resultant 
harmonic intervals. 
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have well become the “transitional stage” in church music of which 
Tchaikovsky spoke in his letter—approach him. 

Only Rakhmaninov surpassed him in his two capital works 
for the Church—the Liturgy (1910) and the All-Night Vigils 
(1915)—and he happens to be the only one of the greater figures 
among Russian composers who equalled (and some say surpassed) 
his secular output in the religious field. Rakhmaninov’s works came 
after the bulk of the Kastalsky settings had already been tried by the 
famous Moscow Synodal Choir under Orlov. What is clearly 
indicated in the Liturgy is brought to a culmination in the All-Night 
Vigils which Rakhmaninov inscribed to the memory of his teacher 
Smolensky, who, at the Conservatory, had struggled to get his pupils 
interested in reading the kriuk notation; whose efforts were vain at 
that time, but who has now, in a sense, triumphed posthumously. 
The All-Night Vigils is a veritable choral symphony, a string of 

. fifteen pieces of a stirring beauty. Though Rakhmaninov draws 
mainly on the later chants (Kiev, Greek), he manages to infuse 
into them the nobility of the znamenny and strip them completely of 
their eighteenth-century sweetness. His lay-out is immense, occasion- 
,ally rising to ten or eleven parts, very much in the Gabrieli fashion, 
without any imitational devices. 

With this mighty work Rakhmaninov actually brought Russian 
church music into the orbit of twentieth-century practices, and the 
impasse seemed to have been opened. But no sooner had it been 
performed than the Revolution crashed down and rapidly put an 
end to all overt religious life. The newly elected patriarch was 
imprisoned, churches were closed down in hundreds, and a violent 
campaign was waged for years to eradicate religious beliefs. How it 
ultimately failed, leading to a compromise between state and church 
need not concern us here. The staggering fact remains that not a 
single religious work, literary or musical, has come out of Russia 
since 1917. 

After his emigration Rakhmaninov did not revert to church 
music, devoting himself almost entirely to concert playing. The other 
major Russians in the West were, as usual, too much preoccupied 
with secular compositions (Medtner, Prokofiev). Even ‘Stravinsky, 
who could have carried on the banner of church music, devoted to 
it only some passing attention. The Russian church choirs of the 
emigration never attained the level of the Synodal Choir under 
Orlov, and even the best of them were satisfied with the current 
literature of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘transitional” group. Kastalsky’s name 
cropped up but rarely, his arrangements being as unpopular with 
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the mediocre taste of the scattered Russian communities as with the 
vestrymen of Uspensky Cathedral. Therewith the fate of Russian 
church music was virtually sealed. 

B. If we then dare ask the question how it might proceed to meet 
the contemporary outlook, this can be done only on the ideal plane. 
However, there are by now a few faint manifestions of a new life 
for it in the West, and it is they that encourage me to voice my 
observations. 

Let us first see what the old masters, the makers of the chant, 
thought of its function. For them the liturgical text was sacrosanct. 
Every word, every syllable had to be clearly enunciated. The musical 
line was theoretically subservient to the text, which was intoned, 
but at first not embroidered on. However, the chant also came to 
demand its rights as music, and gradually the melody was so moulded 
as to allow of two, even four and six notes to a syllable. These were 
mainly in strict conjunct motion, and where intervals occurred 
within the separate phrases they were rarely wider than a third. 
Thus a melody of great dignity and purity was achieved, while the 
text of the prayer was also perfectly clear and pure, none of the 
words or syllables being repeated to suit the melody. 

Thus the archbishop in “The Choirmaster’s Companion’ raised 
a warning finger in the right direction. One of the most striking 
figures in the emigration was the late M. Ossorgin (1887-1950), a 
precentor in the St. Sergius Monastery in Paris which he helped to 
erect and of which he was an active administrator. Ossorgin’s whole 
life was dedicated to the restoration and resurrection of the znamenny 
chant. Like the ‘Companion’, he held that it should not be tampered 
with. He used to sing whole services by himself, secretly dreaming 
of how the melodies would sound if intoned by four hundred singers! 
Likewise the Jesuit Choir of the Collegium Russicum in Rome, 
which, under the egis of Father Ludwig Pichler, sang the znamenny 
melodies with great subtlety of nuances. All this was thoroughly in 
keeping with the modern idea of getting at the pure sources and 
eschewing all compromise of style and taste. 

But then we had the forcibly interrupted line of Kastalsky’s 
arrangements and the two Rakhmaninov works. Their justification, 
perhaps a little far-fetched, lay in the few extant song-books of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, which are noted in three 
and four parts. Rasumovsky worked hard on this whole question 
and came to the conclusion that this was, in essence, a singing in 
harmony. He even attempted a transcription of it, but obtained 
poor results, the duration and pitch of each sound remaining some- 
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what undetermined." Be that as it may, the matter of harmonizing 
the znamenny chant can, after Kastalsky’s settings, no longer be 
by-passed. 

A twentieth-century Russian school of religious music lies indeed 
beyond all likelihood. I have referred above to Stravinsky. He has 
done a Lord’s Prayer and an ‘Ave Maria’ which possess a few ear- 
marks of modern part-writing (in the manner of Vaughan Williams). 
But what are these few pieces in the output of so prolific acomposer? 
Stravinsky’s obstacle is his disregard, nay contempt, for the words. 
A story is told about him and a famous singer who was rehearsing 
with him a part in his opera ‘Mavra’. Coming to a particularly 
ramified bit of melody the singer was compelled to take breath in 
the middle of a word. Embarrassed, she turned to the composer and 
assured him that this would not occur again, to which Stravinsky 
calmly replied: ““What of it? Words don’t matter, anyhow.” This 
would in part explain why Stravinsky, when writing his Mass, 
chose to set the more impersonal Latin text rather than the more 
expressive Slavonic. The Lord’s Prayer and ‘Ave Maria’ have also 
appeared with Latin words. 

Yet, with all this dearth, there is an ever-increasing interest in 
the old Russian canticles. ‘The University of Munich has established 
a special seminary for the reading of the old Slavonic notations and 
has brought out two volumes of transcriptions with profuse com- 
mentaries."3 Further studies are to come from the pen of Johann von 
Gardner, perhaps the greatest living authority on the later stages of 
the znamenny notation.'* The Byzantologists have likewise acknow- 
ledged the importance of Slavic studies by the inclusion in the 
‘Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae’ of a volume on Slavic chants's 
and have encouraged investigations into the earliest Russian monu- 
menta (eleventh century) as a sequel to the Palaeobyzantine notation. 

But the greatest proof of the vitality of the old chant and the 
works of Kastalsky and Rakhmaninov is the appearance of a German 
Catholic choir at Essen which has devoted itself exclusively to the 
propagation of Russian church music. Having exhausted the meagre 
artistic repertory of the latter, the conductor, Linke, a product of the 

12 Rasumovsky, ‘Church Singing in Russia’ (Moscow, 1868). 

13 Erwin Koschmieder, ‘Die Altesten Novgoroder Hirmologien-Fragmente’ (Munich, 
Boa Probssor v. Gardner is at work simultaneously on a number of projects: the 
transcription of a ‘Liber Usualis’ (Obikhod) of the Newberry Library in Chicago and 
another one belonging to the University of Munich. He is compiling an alphabet of the 
demestvenny chant, a corollary of the znamenny, and he has also done a great number of 


settings of the old canticles for chorus. 
15 R. Palikarova-Verdeil, ‘La Musique byzantine chez les Bulgares et les Russes’ 


(Copenhagen, 1953). 
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Thomas Church and School at Leipzig, is clamouring for new works 
that should be more in keeping with, let us say, the modern Pro- 
testant choruses of Distler, Pepping and Kurt Thomas. These could 
be envisaged along the following lines: 


(a) further exploitation of modal harmony. Where Kastalsky 
still proceeded timidly, no fear need be entertained after the great 
religious works of Vaughan Williams, Holst and Rubbra; 

(b) equally unobjectionable are more frequent dissonances, so 
long as they do not mar the noble and mostly peaceful and prayer- 
like texts; 

(c) imitational devices are a western invention and the western 
masters have often gone too far in their application, provoking 
dissent and opposition (the Council of Trent). But used mildly and 
speaking to the soul rather than to the intellect, as in Josquin’s 
famous ‘Ave, verum corpus’, they were in no wise detrimental to 
religious feeling or the meaning of the words. Such mild use of 
imitation and canon is, to my mind, admissible and even natural; 
similarly a combination of patterns of the same echos over each other 
and not only next to each other, as the old masters placed them, 
might enhance the depth and significance of this new znamenny 
polyphony. 

All these lines I have tried out tentatively in my own settings", 
and it remains to be seen whether further fruit may be borne along 
them. Somehow we, in the emigration, must carry over to the time 
when musicians in Russia will be free to write the music they want 
and become conscious of their vast heritage in the religious field. 


16 Alfred J. Swan, ‘Liturgical Canticles of the Eastern Church’, Nos. 1-6 (Boosey j 
& Hawkes, New York). j 


MUSICAL HISTORY ON THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


By Denis STEVENS 


Many listeners, fascinated by the range and depth of musical culture 
presented over the past ten years or so by the B.B.C. Third Pro- 
gramme, have experienced the feeling that they would like some 
permanent record of this or that concert in order to recapture for 
themselves, whenever they please, the delights of a rare but beautiful 
work so far unavailable in the normal record catalogues. They wrote 
to the B.B.C.: the stock answer was that copyright questions and the 
problem of artists’ fees precluded the issue of a recording, that the 
B.B.C. had no intention of entering the lists with commercial 
companies and that the greatest possible concession could be a 
repeat performance of the B.B.C.’s own recording. Nowadays, with 
a severely cut Third Programme, the third and last of these con- 
tingencies is all but ruled out, and the B.B.C. appears to think that 
its public must either adjust its social life ruthlessly to the pro- 
crustean pages of “The Radio Times’, or miss for good and all 
programmes which for interest and excellence of performance can 
never be matched by the common run of London concerts. 

There is one exception to this regrettable state of affairs: the 
issue, now in the form of L.P. records, of “The History of Music in 
Sound’, a series of programmes which ran, on and off, for several 
years, and which brought in the highest “listening figures” then 
known to the Third Programme computers. The General Editor of 
that series was Professor Gerald Abraham, and he is also responsible 
for the vast overall planning of the nineteen records and seven 
handbooks so far issued. The records are attractively presented 
H.M.V. products (HLP 1-19) and the handbooks, complete with 
musical and photographic illustrations, are published by the O.U.P. 
Obviously, not every item heard in the broadcast series could be 
included in the present recordings, but the selection has been 
generally judicious and has made use of material prepared in the 
first instance for the Third Programme ‘History’. Thus we have, 
enshrined in this set of discs, the basis and essentials of a bold and 
in many ways admirable scheme. Many of the excellences, and not 
a few of the faults of that original scheme have crept into the 
records; the fact remains that the anthology is likely to prove 
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extremely useful and pleasurable for years to come. In its new form, 
it might well have proved difficult to use in classrooms and places 
where they teach, for some of the items are short and might have 
been irretrievably lost on a 25-minute L.P. side. This was certainly 
true of the first American pressings, which had hardly any “‘scrolls” 
separating one item or one group from another. That defect has now 
been entirely overcome in the new English pressings, which are 
notable for their clear listing of contents and numeration. Scrolls 
are numerous and of generous proportions, and consequently it is 
relatively easy to choose any single example at will. 

The compiler or producer of an anthology such as this comes face 
to face with enormous problems from the very outset of his task. 
He must be broad-minded in his selection of items, yet not so 
recherché as to give the impression that the only valid excuse for the 
anthology’s existence is its determined by-passing of current cata- 
logues. The General Editor deserves much credit, as do his assistants, 
for choosing music of potentially high quality over and above its 
recognized historical importance. Much of it is unfamiliar, even to 
musicologists, and one cannot help learning a good deal, however 
wide one’s sympathies and knowledge may be. But the mere fact of 
dealing with an unfamiliar repertory adds further problems when 
artists have to be found who will take the trouble to learn and 
perform it. This repertory is neither their daily round nor their 
common task, and even when specialist artists are found they may, 
by dint of lifelong dedication to one narrow aspect of art-music, 
have killed the thing they love. Questions of casting are perhaps 
most acute in the earlier volumes of records, though they still remain 
of paramount importance in those volumes dealing with seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. If music of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance is to sound completely convincing and satisfying, it 
must be performed by professionals who have studied its subtleties 
with enthusiasm, and imbued its often strange outward aspects with 
an inwardness of vision that comes only from long acquaintance. 
Similarly, music of the baroque era cannot gain much from the 
correct, academic performance; it must be as inspired as the most 
exciting performance of a symphony by Tchaikovsky or Sibelius 
(but, of course, in a very different way from the accepted idea of 
“inspiration” put forward by some modern virtuoso-conductors). 

There is one way, and one only, to ensure that the best is available 
for performances of non-standard repertory, and that is to eschew 
all personal preferences and loyalties and obtain the services of those 
artists who are most eminent in any given field. Sometimes this has 
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been done with success, and the choice of the artistic supervisor or 
committee has coincided with accepted views of both profession and 
public. But there are other instances, alas more numerous than they 
should be, where the tendency has been to make use of semi- 
professional players and conductors who would almost certainly 
not be employed by a recording company for a normal issue. The 
musician, often eminent in other fields, who fondly imagines his 
excellence as a player of this, a singer of that or a conductor of the 
other is a sufficiently well-known figure to render detailed description 
unnecessary. Such people must be humoured in the same way that 
one humours a psychopath, but they should not be allowed to 
encroach upon the largely professional venture of recording a 
scheme so important as this. Conversely, it seems most unwise to 
exclude, almost pointedly, certain artists who have proved their 
worth time and time again not only in the original radio series, but 
also in the more general fields of concert-giving and commercial 
recording. I can think of one university professor who has made 
signal contributions to the L.P. catalogues, and whose renown as an 
interpreter of certain types of music has spread over several con- 
tinents; but he is nowhere represented in this anthology. There may 
of course be very good reasons for these decisions, but the present 
writer, attempting to view the overall scheme through the eyes 
of a simple layman, has sometimes found himself baffled and 
bewildered. 

Vol. I (HLP 1 and 2) is devoted to Ancient and Oriental Music 
and contains a fascinating variety of recordings made when the 
impact of western music upon that of the Orient was less marked 
than it is to-day. As this volume will be discussed in detail by a 
well-known ethno-musicologist in a later issue of ‘Music & Letters’ 
the present review will begin with Vol. II (HLP 3 and 4) subtitled 
‘Early Medieval Music up to 1300’. It is pleasing to report that 
many of the serious shortcomings of this volume, in the 78 r.p.m. 
pressings, have been rectified and re-recorded for the L.P. album. 
The same is true of the accompanying handbook, which has been 
completely revised and largely reset, with the welcome result that 
scores and discs enjoy greater compatibility than was formerly the 
the case. Both pre-Gregorian and Gregorian chant are represented 
and on the whole are well performed. There are short but impressive 
extracts from liturgical dramas and medieval songs from England, 
France, Spain, Germany and Italy. These are duller than they 
should be, for they have no jongleur in the background, preluding, 
accompanying, and postluding as the books tell us they did, and as 
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Dr. Egon Wellesz has so skilfully demonstrated in his edition of songs 
by Bernard de Ventadorn. 

Examples of early polyphony sung by the Schola Polyphonica are 
mostly good; those by the Bodley Singers are less satisfactory, and 
understandably so, for medieval polyphony with Latin text is not 
within the usual bailiwick of lay clerks, and though they try hard to 
overcome this disadvantage it mainly manages to resist their efforts. 
The one drawback of this volume is the total absence of two of the 
greatest figures in pre-1300 polyphony: Léonin and Pérotin. True, 
‘Ex semine Abrahae’ is a Worcester contrafactum or trope of a small 
segment of Pérotin’s Alleluia verse ‘Nativitas gloriose virginis’, but 
this is small consolation indeed. And it is not as though good per- 
formances of Notre-Dame organa exist outside the ‘History’: so far 
only an American disc (not yet available in this country) has shown 
the right way. 

Vol. IIl (HLP 5, 6 and 7) is devoted to ‘Ars Nova and the 
Renaissance’ and takes us from the last of the trouvéres to the first 
of the frottolists. There is a wealth of fine music here and a refreshing 
number of fine performances. ‘Se je chant main’ (a fourteenth- 
century chasse) is enough to set any party rocking with mirth; the 
extract from Taverner’s Mass ‘Gloria tibi Trinitas’ could cloak that 
self-same mirth with sonorous solemnity in less than the time it takes 
to play half-a-dozen grooves. The power of this music is as immediate 
as it is remarkable, while for evocative strength one could hardly do 
better than Pro Musica Antiqua do for the early Italian madrigalists 
and for Dufay and Josquin. Their Dunstable and Binchois is less 
acceptable, the former because instruments are lacking and the 
latter because some of the text is lacking. Machaut’s ‘Ma fin est 
mon commencement’ is sung at exactly half-speed, which rather 
spoils the spice of Machaut’s characteristically lively syncopations. 
But the same group (The Bodley Singers) give convincing per- 
formances of an excerpt from Davy’s Passion according to 
St. Matthew and of a ‘Gloria’ from York. Both the Schola Poly- 
phonica and the Renaissance Singers provide excellent choral tone, 
straight and smooth as is best for contrapuntal music of this period, 
while Alfred Deller and the Wenzinger group of viols give per- 
suasively luscious performances of chansons. The same group of 
viols contribute a delightful instrumental triptych, matched by three 
organ pieces expertly played by Susi Jeans. 

Vol. IV (HLP 8, 9 and 10) is called “The Age of Humanism’ and 
introduces us to some of the finest examples of sixteenth-century 
polyphony, both sacred and secular. French chansons (Pro Musica 
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Antiqua) and liturgical music by de Monte, Palestrina, Lassus and 
Gallus (Schola Polyphonica) are on a high plane of performance. 
The Italian madrigals, however, are spoilt by too many voices, the 
English ones by a solo group with one or two very weak members. 
English consort music (Wenzingers) and keyboard music (Margaret 
Hodsdon) is enchanting and authentic, but English church music 
fares decidedly less well. Tallis’s hymn even lacks its plainsong 
verses: if shortage of space on the original 78s is pleaded by the 
compiler of this volume, the best thing would have been to chose a 
short example of the a/ternatim hymn, such as ‘Deus tuorum militum’. 
Once again the performances of keyboard music raise the standard, 
and there is much to enjoy in Thurston Dart’s scintillating Fresco- 
baldi (‘Capriccio sopra un soggetto’) and in Susi Jeans’s Andrea 
Gabrieli and Sweelinck, recorded on a fine instrument in the 
Marienkirche, Lemgo. Four soloists, chorus and orchestra perform 
an extract from Monteverdi’s ‘Orfeo’ under J. A. Westrup, and there 
is an interesting comparison between this great operatic classic and 
the buffo aria from Landi’s ‘La morte d’Orfeo’. 

The operatic scene is further explored in Vol. V (HLP 11, 12 
and 13), which is simply called ‘Opera and Church Music (1630- 
1750)’. There is some fine singing from Victoria de Los Angeles and 
Richard Lewis in excerpts from Cavalli’s ‘Egisto’ and Handel’s 
‘Giulio Cesare’, though the orchestral accompaniment is sometimes 
a little rough. Cleaner and clearer performances emerge from the 
stylish baton of Roger Desormiére, who brings to life scenes from 
Lully’s ‘Alceste’ and Rameau’s ‘Dardanus’. Logroscino’s patter-song 
‘Io non songo bona’ (from an untraced opera) is sadly miscast, and 
although the result is certainly funny, it is not funny in the way that 
Logroscino intended. English and German opera is represented by 
portions of Blow (‘Venus and Adonis’) and Keiser (‘Octavia’), the 
latter most dramatically sung by Scott Joynt. Carissimi and Marcello 
are well represented, as is French church music (Rameau’s ‘Quam 
dilecta’) and Italian (a chorus from ‘Est dies trophaei’ by Scarlatti 
the elder): these are under the sympathetic direction of Anthony 
Bernard. In the anthems by Pelham Humfrey and Greene the choir 
of St. Paul’s is heard in the Cathedral, but the recording technique 
used is not satisfactory and the part-writing often far from clear. 
The items made in the church of St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury, 
are much more pleasing acoustically. Extracts from a German Mass 
(Bach’s F major), German Passion Music (Bach’s St. John) anc 
cantatas by Buxtehude and Bach are not as well performed as the: 
might be. The four soloists in the St. John Passion are extreme] 
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uneven, and the hammering out of ‘Nun ist das Heil’ seems rather 
unnecessary in view of the already staccato theme and text. A little 
legato and concentration on line is needed in order to build up this 
magnificent piece to its true climax. 

Vol. VI (HLP 14, 15 and 16) covers “The Growth of Instrumental 
Music (1630-1750)’, and also includes examples of ode and oratorio 
in England, together with Italian, English and German solo song. 
The marriage of magnificent music to a tawdry text—so often the 
case in occasional music—is well demonstrated by extracts from 
Purcell’s Welcome Song of 1682, in which Alfred Deller, Richard 
Lewis and Norman Walker are the capable trio of vocalists. The 
chromatic ground-bass of ‘How long, O Lord’ (from Handel’s 
‘Susanna’) is effectively performed by an unnamed chorus and the 
Goldsbrough Orchestra, under Arnold Goldsbrough. Luigi Rossi, 
Purcell and Erlebach find admirable interpreters in Wilfred Brown, 
Joan Alexander and Ilse Wolf respectively. Those who have 
shuddered at the common translation ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’ 
will nevertheless be delighted with the G minor Prelude and Fugue 
from Book I, played on the clavichord by Dorothy Swainson. In 
point of fact much of Bach’s “48” can be played effectively on the 
clavichord, though the instrument poses special problems for the 
microphone, and these are not entirely solved in the present record- 
ing. Much more successful tonally are the movements by Cham- 
bonniéres and Domenico Scarlatti, played by Aimée van de Wiele 
on a harpsichord. The organ pieces, however, are easily the best 
recordings in this particular album: Geraint Jones plays chorale 
preludes by Pachelbel, Buxtehude and Bach on the famous 1687 
Schnitger organ at Steinkirchen, and Henriette Roget plays music 
by Lebégue, Raison and Dandrieu on the organ of Saint Merry, 
Paris. Some of the pipework in the latter organ dates from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and its solo stops have real character 
about them. 

Solo sonata is represented by a difficult scordatura work by Biber, 
excellently played by Winifred Roberts, and one of Leclair’s Op. 2 
sonatas, stylishly performed by Jean Pougnet. Changes in fashion 
affecting the trio-sonata are shown by complete compositions from 
about 1650 to 1690: there is a church sonata by the elder Vitali, 
a canzona-like work by Legrenzi, a Fancy by Jenkins and another 
church sonata, this time by Corelli. What happened forty years 
after Corelli’s publication is shown by the Handel Sonata for flute, 
violin and continuo (Op. 2 No. 5), solidly performed by the Basil 
Lam Ensemble. Three orchestral items, entrusted to Arnold 
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Goldsbrough, have their ups and downs, not to say their sixes and 
sevens, in the matter of ensemble and chording, but the performances 
are interesting. Purcell’s “Trumpet Overture’ is not successful, but 
the Telemann ‘Air’ from ‘Musique de Table’ (I) is good. With 
Leonard Brain (oboe) and Winifred Roberts (violin) the same 
orchestra performs a charming Vivaldi Concerto (Pincherle 
No. 406). 

Forces become increasingly sonorous in the next volume, VII 
(“The Symphonic Outlook’), which takes us from 1745-1790. There 
is a good beginning with a scene for Calchas and Agamemnon in 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’, under Desormiére, and this is followed 
by two examples of Singspiel. In the Quartet ‘Ach Belmonte!’ from 
Mozart’s ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ Patrick Savill reveals 
himself as a conductor eminently capable of extracting a high degree 
of precision from his players and singers. Gwen Catley sounds not 
too happy in an aria from Dittersdorf’s ‘Doktor und Apotheker’, 
but her singing of the duet, with Alexander Young, from ‘II matri- 
monio segreto’ is delightful and amusing. A French countertenor 
(surely a high tenor, in this instance, with a few odd pedal notes?) 
named Raymond Amade makes the most of an air from Grétry’s 
little-known ‘Richard Coeur-de-Lion’, which was once the rage of 
all Europe. Opera seria is represented by the aria ‘Se all impero’ from 
Mozart’s ‘La Clemenza di Tito’, commendably sung by Alexander 
Young. The growing elaboration of church music may be heard in 
Michael Haydn’s setting of the Gradual ‘Prope est’ and Mozart’s 
‘Agnus Dei’ from the early but highly expressive ‘Litany of Loreto’. 

The early symphony is shown to be a flexible and highly personal 
matter by four examples (two of them complete, although the 
sleeve does not list the final ‘Presto’ of C. P. E. Bach’s Symphony 
in F) from the pens of Boyce, Johann Stamitz, Joseph Haydn and 
Cc. P. E. Bach. The London Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Sir Adrian Boult, sometimes sounds a little too heavy for the scoring 
of Stamitz, Bach and Monn,,from whose elegant cello Concerto 
William Pleeth plays the opening allegro. This defect of balance is 
more noticeable in the piano Concerto by J. C. Bach, stylisly played 
on a replica of an early piano by Robert Collet. But the point at 
which the L.P.O.’s well-nourished unison ritornello ends and the 
early piano begins is almost comic, so great is the difference in 
sound and ethos. It reminds one a little of a powerful modern diesel 
engine pulling open passenger coaches of the 1850s at an altogether 
dangerous speed. Chamber music by Mozart, Haydn and CG. P. E. 
Bach is, on the other hand, finely played and sensibly recorded. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Sound and Poetry: English Institute Essays 1956, ed., with an Introduction, 
by Northrop Frye. pp. 156. (Columbia University Press, New York; 
Oxford University Press, 1957, 30s.) 


This is a collection of seven essays: one appears as an introduction, 
three are grouped under “The Poetry of Sound’ and three under “The 
Sound of Poetry’. The emphasis is on the Letters rather than the Music, 
but those who are interested in relationships between the arts will take 
the book up keenly. Whether their keenness will find sufficient reward is, 
alas, doubtful. The more closely I read, the more I feel a sense of con- 
striction in narrow analytical channels; for with one exception there is 
hardly an essay that attempts to arrive at any sort of major objective. 
The wheels turn with great deliberation, the relevant data unfold 
methodically, the minutiae accumulate; but in nearly every case that is 
all, or almost all. 

The preface claims that we shall find the book “a well unified and 
logically developed volume . . . a set of six variations on a central 
theme”. This will not do: not only is the collection heterogeneous, but 
several individual essays leave one wondering whether they have any 
unifying theme. 

In his introductory piece, ‘Lexis and Melos’, Northrop Frye examines 
the musicality of English poets, taking as his starting-point the literary 
critic’s misuse of ‘‘musical’’—i.e. “‘sounding nice’’. In avoiding that 
connotation, Mr. Frye is in danger of equating the term with “rhythmi- 
cal’’. This, as they say, is a fault on the right side; but what of that lyrical 
ecstasy in which poetry, pulling away its conceptual roots, aspires to the 
condition of music? Can this be considered purely in terms of rhythm? 
Is not assonance—‘‘sounding nice’”—an important element? Such a 
discussion will lead back to the original identity of poetry and music, but 
this is something that Mr. Frye does not touch upon. However, his essay 
is one of the more consequential and-throws up several stimulating 
observations. 

Writing on ‘Words into Music: The Composer’s Approach to the 
Text’, Edward T. Cone makes some interesting comments on the 
Schubert-Zelter ‘‘opposition”’ in the setting of Goethe’s poetry and, in a 
wider context, briefly discusses some problems of accentuation. 

The two further essays in the first group are much more substantial: 
as works of scholarship they justify the book’s existence and form its 
central core. Even here, though, the reader may have misgivings. 
Frederick W. Sternfeld’s piece on ‘Poetry and Music—Joyce’s Ulysses’ is 
extremely thorough and well-documented, and his investigation of 
Joyce’s use of ‘Don Giovanni’ ought certainly to interest musicians; yet 
one is inclined to wonder whether Dr. Sternfeld’s microscopic researches 
have yielded results commensurate with his labours. 

There can be no such doubts about John Hollander’s ‘Musica 
Mundana and Twelfth Night’, in which a discussion of medieval musical 
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philosophy serves as prelude to a fascinating thesis on Shakespeare’s 
comedy. ‘“The general concern of “Twelfth Night’ ”’, writes Mr. Hollander, 
“is musica mundana, the Boethian application of abstract order and pro- 
portion to human behaviour.” This idea is worked out in detail and 
provides an interpretation of the play that is new, arresting and seemingly 
consistent. Whether it is also right is another matter. One reflects that 
the play was probably written quickly, to order, and with a careful eye 
to immediate resources. Can it really be imbued with so much musical 
philosophy? But the essay is very persuasive. 

The second section of the book is, for the most part, tortuous and 
turgid. There is Ants Oras with his statistical research into the sound- 
effects of Spenser and Milton; Craig la Driére on ‘Structure, Sound and 
Meaning’—in poetry, that is, not music; and finally, regrettably, there is 
Harold Whitehall. Mr. Whitehall sets out grimly, with long-handled net 
and poison bottle, into the semantic hinterland. ‘From Linguistics to 
Poetry’ is the direction of his trek, but he simply does not arrive in any 
sense that you and I would recognize. 

Perhaps it should be added that these last three essays have virtually 
nothing to do with music. H. O. 


Man and his Music: the Story of Musical Experience in the West. Vol, III: 
The Sonata Principle; Vol. 1V: Romanticism and the 20th Century. By 
Wilfrid Mellers. pp. 237 & 236. (Rockliff, London, 1957, 
27s. 6d. each) 


This series of four volumes—Vols. I and II are being written by 
Mr. Alec Harman—-sets out to “relate the story of musical experience in 
the West, treating music as an integral part of man’s development and 
discussing it in relation to the other arts, all of which are his means of 
expression”; an admirable objective, which in Vols. III and IV at any 
rate has been most successfully attained. 

The theme of Vol. III is “the birth and development of sonata form’’, 
which held sway in instrumental composition during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and even extended its influence to the realm of 
opera. The volume is thus divided into two parts, in the first of which, 
‘Tradition and Revolution’, Mr. Mellers traces the course of the sonata 
idea in instrumental music; in Part II, ‘Opera, Ritual and Myth’, we 
have in effect a short history of opera from Rameau to Puccini. 

In his opening chapter, “The Birth of Sonata’, Mr. Mellers says that 
“sonata is not so much a form as a principle, an approach to com- 
position”, and he traces with remarkable skill and a fine eye for the 
‘essential’? both the musical and social-historical background which 
gave rise to this approach. It is indeed this close and detailed relating of 
the arts to one another and to the customs, fashions and political events 
of the period that makes the book so valuable a guide. The following five 
chapters—one each on Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, and a 
final chapter on Bruckner, Brahms and Mahler—show how these com- 
posers took the sonata idea and adapted it to their own needs in their 
instrumental compositions; in each case sufficient biographical informa- 
tion is given to throw light on the personality of the composer. 
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Part II consists of an excellent introductory chapter surveying the 
operatic scene from the opera buffa and opéra-comique of the early eighteenth 
century to the works of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber and Rossini, 
and three chapters on Wagner, Berlioz (including a few pages on Gounod, 
Massenet and Bizet) and Verdi and nineteenth-century Italian opera. 
Mr. Mellers’s comments are always to the point, and he is often able, 
in a few words, to sum up the attitude of mind of the composer which 
accounts for the particular characteristics of his compositions. Of Mozart 
and Beethoven, for instance, he says: 


For Mozart (but not for Beethoven) the assertion of the ego is less significant 
than its infinitely varied effects. He lives in a changing world: but is fascinated more 
by the people who are changed than by the force which is changing them. Again, 
this is why he was essentially an opera composer, as Beethoven was not. 


Of Rossini: 


One must not expect from Rossini the disturbing under-currents of passion and 
melancholy that occur in Mozart’s ostensibly similar operas, . . . his art is at a 
further remove from life. . . . he theatrically “presents” his characters instead of 
allowing them to create themselves: it is significant that Rossini’s characters 
habitually, Mozart’s only exceptionally, address the audience rather than one 
anotner. 


In Vol. IV Mr. Mellers deals with the romantics, the nationalists of 
Russia and Central Europe, and such later composers as “may be said 
to have become a part of history”’. 

The chapter on Liszt gives an admirable survey of his complex 
character and most important compositions, and the frank and honest 
account of Tchaikovsky’s strange mental state, knowledge of which is 
essential to a true understanding of his music, is concluded in a manner 
typical of the author’s forthright style: 


Tchaikovsky . . . has become the most popular of all “classical” composers 
among the vast, musically illiterate public of industrialized Russia, Britain and 
America; and has become so, moreover, on the strength of his most hysterically 
self-indulgent works. We do not need to deduce from this that industrial democracy 
has produced a society of psychopaths, . . . We have none the less to admit that it is 
curious, if but obscurely revealing, that Tchaikovsky should thus have become 
equated with the Common Man. It is difficult to decide whether he or the Common 
Man would be the more appalled, could he see the other as he really was and is. 


In later chapters it is a welcome sign of the times to find Jan4¢ek 
discussed on equal terms with Smetana and Dvorak, and Nielsen along- 
side Sibelius. Mr. Mellers is particularly enlightening in his discussion of 
Debussy, a composer with whom he is obviously much in sympathy, and 
his summary of the ways in which Debussy differs from Ravel is revealing: 


Firstly, [Ravel] never attempts to sunder the bases of classical tonality . . . 
Secondly, his music is . . . melodic in impetus . . . Thirdly, Ravel’s music is 
always dominated by dance movement. 


The remainder of the book deals with Fauré and Strauss, whom 
Mr. Mellers calls two traditionalists, Elgar and Vaughan Williams, 
Schoenberg and Hindemith, Stravinsky and Barték, and there is a final 
Postlude: Charles Ives and the New World. 


| 
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Though the numerous music examples are clearly printed, they are 
not always accurate, and the volumes are spoiled by the excessive number 
of mis-spelt German titles. More information about some of the illustra- 
tions would have been welcome: the title ‘Schubertiad’ to the well- 
known trio of Jenger, Hiittenbrenner and Schubert is misleading, and 
the names of the artists in the lithograph ‘An Afternoon at Liszt’s’ could 
have been inserted, as they are in the Norton history. These few defects 
could and should be remedied in a later edition, for the books are likely 
to be widely read by students and the general musical public. R. T. 


Music and Western Man, ed. by Peter Garvie. pp. 328. (Dent, London, 
1958, 25s.) 


This new symposium was organized as a complete history of music 
for the radio listener in Canada; in other words it is a series of music 
talks. Eighteen specialists were called in for the job, and guarantee the 
accuracy of the contents, which extend from Greek times to the present. 
Introducing and closing the volume are two chapters on Music and 
Society, past and present, by Wilfrid Mellers. 

The book is avowedly for the ordinary music lover and in this respect 
it is a remarkably straightforward and readable account. English and 
American writers have contributed, but we may be proud that the 
English contribution is not only predominant but also very capable. The 
reader lacks the musical illustrations that accompanied the radio pro- 
grammes, but the list of records included is both comprehensive and 
well chosen, Unfortunately, a considerable number of discs are American, 
but these are constantly increasing in availability in this country. Apart 
from the records which illustrate specific points in each chapter, full 
details are given in separate appendices to each chapter or group of 
chapters of suitable books and records for further attention. Books selected 
are nearly always in English, with French as the obvious alternative. 

One feature is quite striking to the person accustomed to the musical 
history of yesteryear, namely the balanced outlook of the present volume. 
The Middle Ages and Renaissance are given their due meed of attention, 
while the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are not thereby unjustifiably 
penalized. Overlapping occurs occasionally, but this is rare. Even Eng- 
land gets its fair share of attention, with a chapter devoted to John 
Dunstable, two to music under the Tudors and one to Purcell and the 
seventeenth century. 

With such a galaxy of distinguished scholars, including Willi Apel, 
Paul Henry Lang, Anthony Lewis, Gustave Reese, Denis Stevens, Egon 
Wellesz and Jack Westrup, it is not to be expected that there will be much 
to criticize. If the musicologist would have preferred a more thorough- 
going account, he must admit that the very able scholars who compiled 
the book have produced a volume which admirably fulfils its aim of being 
an expert commentary on western music from ancient times to the 
present day. Moreover, the style is simple and well suited to the needs of 
the average music lover. Indeed, the book might almost have been 
written by one man rather than eighteen. 

The proof-reading is generally excellent, but there are one or two 
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important errors: on p. 57 the word “who” must have been omitted, 
since it was Jacopo da Bologna, not Landini, who spent some time at 
Verona, competed with Giovanni da Cascia and provided music for the 
birth of the Visconti twins; on p. 82 the date of Pedro de Gante’s arrival 
at Vera Cruz should be 1533, not 1523, since Willaert arrived at Venice 
in 1527; the ‘Fiori musicali’ of Frescobaldi are constantly referred to as 
‘Fiori Musicale’. G.R 


Fourscore Classics of Music Literature: a Guide to Selected Original Sources. 
By Gustave Reese. pp. 91. (Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1957, 


$1.25.) 


This useful and inexpensive handbook provides brief summaries and 
descriptions of eighty books on musica] theory or musicography from 
Ptolemy and Aristides Quintilianus to Schoenberg and Haba. It restricts 
itself to writings not available in English; hence the exclusion of Morley, 
Mace and all the standard English theorists. Professor Reese rightly 
bewails the lack of theoretical material in translation, and hopes for 
some eventual musical equivalent of the Loeb Classical Library, in order 
that students may study at first hand the great theorists of East, West, 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, and all the other subdivisions of our musical 
culture. 

The difficulty about translating such material is often bound up with 
linguistic problems that might defeat all but one or two experts; and when 
the experts are found, they may in turn be defeated by not knowing 
sufficient about musical terminology. Ideally, a task like this is one for a 
collaboration of experts in historical, linguistic and musical fields. It is a 
case of three heads being better than two, but where does one find 
scholars with so much time on their hands? Three, or at least two, simul- 
taneous sabbaticals with suitable grants-in-aid would probably produce 
one or two volumes; but at that rate a modest fourscore would need 
many years for completion. Perhaps there is in this concisely written book 
the germ of a larger scheme which America, with its vast scholarly and 
financial resources, might one day embark upon. D. W.S. 


The Critic at the Opera. By Dennis Arundell. pp. 424. (Benn, London, 
1957» 428-) 


This substantial book is misleadingly titled. It deals only with opera 
in England before 1914, and the greater part has little concern with 
criticism. Its source was a series of radio programmes, for which 
Mr. Arundell collected press notices of the first English performances of 
well-known operas between 1800 and 1914. These form the basis of his 
Part III. He then worked backwards, first through the eighteenth 
century, then through the seventeenth, and assembled his text from 
gossip, pamphlets, librettos and other miscellaneous matter. In the 
process, unfortunately, he stranded himself between several stools. 

Before 1800 there were no critics at the opera in the modern sense, but 
(especially in the eighteenth century) a good many pamphleteers, esthetic 
theorists and hack writers who were more interested in political and 
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personal invective than in the niceties of artistic discrimination. This 
material needs careful and indeed critical handling. It is impossible to 
make much of it without attempting in some degree a historical account 
of opera in England or a study of English taste in relation to opera. Either 
of these would have been valuable. Mr. Arundell goes through some of the 
motions of both without getting to grips with either. 

While not claiming any startling discoveries, he quotes liberally from 
unfamiliar sources; and this is welcome, except that more important 
matters are sometimes crowded out. He can be cavalier with evidence: 
he half accepts the rumour that Shakespeare was Davenant’s father, yet 
dismisses Westrup’s account of the paternity of Purcell. It is difficult to 
see how Corelli’s excited gestures while playing the violin support the 
statement that “‘the standard of acting in music at that time must have 
been very high”. Now and then Mr. Arundell enters the fray himself and 
borrows ammunition from ballad-mongers to shy at persons who irritate 
him, such as Dryden, whereas he surely claims too much for Davenant 
and Stapylton. Moreover, he lacks the clarity and grace of style, and the 
power of organizing his material, that enabled Edward Dent (to whom 
this book is dedicated) to make his ‘Foundations of English Opera’ so 
readable. Mr. Arundell deploys many an unwieldy sentence, clause piled 
on dependent clause, that doubles the labour of his reader. 

On matters of taste he points out recurrent attitudes in the operatic 
audience, but more than once seems to beg or confuse a vital question. He 
says at the outset that “the public . . . invariably ends by wanting an 
entertainment to be the best possible of its kind. . . . The public decides’. 
Yes, but by what standards? “I do not say that a play or opera is good 
only if it is popular, though I believe that taken over the years this will 
be found to be true’. Over how many years? Has “The Trojans’ only just 
become a good opera? We are told that an opera audience comes to the 
theatre “hoping to be swayed, not by art, but by emotion of some kind”’, 
and that ‘‘ ‘Hamlet’ has lasted not because of its poetry . . . but because of 
its exciting story.’’ Neither of these is a valid distinction. Mr. Arundell 
is out to flay the operatic snob, a fair enough target, but many of his blows 
land in air. Where are “those who persist in thinking of [ Mozart’s Susanna } 
as a delicate Dresden-china figure of exquisite gentility”, and “‘those 
academic purist singers and conductors of to-day who think Handel is 
all crotchets and quavers as printed’’? 

Most of Part I is devoted to an analysis of librettos and scenic effects. 
It is of course not Mr. Arundell’s fault that there is little criticism to 
quote; he does include some pointed comments by Pepys and Sir John 
Harington’s hilarious account of the 1606 Court Masque of Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, when the entire cast was incapacitated by alcohol. 
He chases up a number of curiosities, some of which—like the libretto of 
Cambert’s ‘Ariane’—were well worth recovery. But it is difficult to write 
interestingly about opera, even as a social phenomenon, without some 
consideration of the music. 

In Part II the pamphleteers, reinforced by his own prejudice, lead 
Mr. Arundell into a distorted account of the struggle between English 
and Italian opera. The latter may be historically regrettable, and is 
only too easy to criticize; but to deny its success is vain. It is not true, as 
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we can see at once from Burney, that “all the opera-critics of the day were 
concerned with opera as a whole and not as a concert in costume: to 
them the stage-action and characterization was an essential part of the 
whole”. Mr. Arundell takes the persistent appearance of English plays and 
operas as “‘a double refutation of the wishful belief of some opera-lovers that 
Italian opera was dominating the London stage at this time” (the early 
eighteenth century). Of course there were English operas, and Italian 
opera, thanks to the cost of the singers, was for ever running into financial 
straits; but it was a no less dominant influence for that, and was in 
continual demand, as its repeated resurrection shows. The victim of the 
ballad operas was not the Italian but the English serious opera. largely 
because its composers were not of sufficient quality: it lost its audience to 
opera seria, ballad opera and oratorio in turn. Mr. Arundell does not 
marshal all the evidence on the English side, such as the operatic masques 
of Eccles, Pepusch and others in the first two decades of the century. 
Eccles (who set Congreve’s ‘Semele’ in 1707) is only mentioned once, 
when he is wrongly identified with the president of the “Gropers into 
Antique Music” (Pepusch) in the 1734 pamphlet ‘Harmony in ar 


Uproar’. Mr. Arundell goes astray over this publication, which was not 


an attack on Handel but a powerfully ironic blow in his defence. 

Every available brickbat is thrown at the directors of the 1719 Royal 
Academy, who are not even allowed to admire the music they paid for. 
Their motives, we are told, were a desire to “‘prove their superior know- 
ledge of musical style and the Italian language”’ and to “make a fortune 
out of the speculation’’—though the uneconomic nature of international 
grand opera (without a subsidy) was as obvious then as it is now. What- 
ever the pamphleteers say, there is no solid evidence that the directors 
interfered with the running of the opera-house or mismanaged its finances. 
Yet we are given a violent attack on their private characters, followed by 
the comment that to-day “we set up the same sort of constitution for 
propagating art and music—influential and titled amateurs in not 
necessarily the best sense of the word”. The book is too full of little jabs 
and asides of this sort. 

Part III is much more successful, largely because the reader can place 
his own experience of the operas against that of their first English critics. 
In his Foreword Mr. Arundell remarks “how fundamentally right most 
of the critics were”—a truth too often ignored—but he goes out of his 
way to defend them in the one case where they were resoundingly wrong, 
their treatment of Verdi in the fifties. He quotes some illuminating 
criticisms of ‘Rigoletto’ in 1853, which show that they were not judging 
by common sense or artistic propriety, but by a different sort of propriety 
altogether: the ‘Era’ remarked that the opera “has in it principles 
antagonistic to refined taste”, and “The Times’—which as late as 1897 
was using ‘La Bohéme’ as a stick to beat ‘La Traviata’—was so bruised 
in its moral fibres that it could discover no tunes. These pseudo-ethical 
criteria—which rejected Gounod’s ‘Sapho’ with horror but warmly 
welcomed ‘Faust’—affected the reception of Wagner a generation later, 
and not wholly to his disadvantage. ‘“‘Never once’’, “The Morning Post’ 
wrote of “Tannhauser’ in 1876, “did the music suggest anything either 
commonplace or impertinent: never once, though wearied of its tedious- 
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ness, was the mind sensible of any loss of dignity in the expression”. And 
although fault was found with ‘The Ring’ in 1882 for introducing “childish 
dragons, bears, alligators, horses, real and pasteboard”, as well as for 
“the loathsome subject”’ of ‘Die Walkiire’ and “most revolting incidents, 
which are reiterated again and again, and dwelt on persistently by all 
the personages of the drama”, “The Times’ opined that “the entire 
rendering was instinct with a spirit of artistic earnestness too rarely found 
on the operatic stage. There was here no striving for cheap effect, no 
shouting of high notes at the audience, no undue self-assertion on the 
part of the prominent singers’’. By the end of the century the Puritan grip 
had relaxed sufficiently for the verismo composers, including Puccini and 
early Strauss, to meet a very fair reception; and the Lord Chamberlain’s 
tinkering with ‘Salome’ in 1910 was denounced as comprehensively as 
it would be to-day. ; 

Mr. Arundell, though he does not explore these changing tastes, 
furnishes material for us to do so. It is good to read ‘The Times’ on the 
castrato Velluti in 1825, queering the pitch in advance by asking “Can 
British matrons take their daughters to hear the portentous yells of this 
disfranchise of nature, and will they explain the cause to the youthful 
and untutored mind?” and discovering in the performance “all the dis- 
cordance of a peacock’s scream, or that of a superannuated lady scolding 
her servants’. The criticisms of the opera (Meyerbeer’s ‘Il crociato in 
Egitto’) are interesting, and so are those of ‘Der Freischiitz’ the year 
before. “The Observer’ allowed this work “extraordinary merit’’, but 
only on the instrumental side, and declared that “much of the music is 
addressed to the professor rather than to the general auditor, and seems 
better fitted to instruct than to please”. Mr. Arundell misses some of the 
liveliest of the early notices of Mozart and Rossini which Mr. William C, 
Smith printed in ‘The Italian Opera in London 1789-1820’, but he adds 
others. Of what composition did the ‘News’ write in 1817: ““With three or 
four exceptions, the music of the opera is considerably more flat and com- 
monplace than anything we recollect lately to have heard’? The answer 
is “The Barber of Seville’. 

Mr. Arundell remarks that he has no room for operas outside the 
English repertory (among which he oddly places ‘The Seraglio’). He 
would have done better to expand in this direction and omit the first two 
parts altogether. Some of the estimates of long-forgotten singers might 
have been abridged in favour of more on the operas themselves. It is 
strange in such a book to find Berlioz mentioned only as a reported 
influence on ‘Pagliacci’, and no reference to the criticism of Daviso 


(though he is quoted anonymously), Chorley, and above all Shaw. 
Ww. D. 


Opera as Drama. By Joseph Kerman. pp. 269. (Oxford University Press. 
1957. 32s. 6d.) 

This book has already caused a considerable tohu-bohu. The music 
critic of ‘The Times’ has hailed it as the most important study since 
Dent’s ‘Mozart’s Operas’—the highest praise available—while others 
have been moved to strenuous invective. One way or the other, its impact 
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has struck sparks from the most flinty-hearted critics and severely dented 
(it is tempting to write Dented) a number of innocently held opinions. 

The essence of Mr. Kerman’s thesis is contained in his title; or, taking 
a few words more, “In opera, the dramatist is the composer”. Dramma per 
musica for him does not just mean dramma poi musica; but the composers who 
use music merely in order to fill out a supplied framework come in for 
less severe chastisement than those who use it cunningly in order to play 
upon our theatrical susceptibilities. Hence his obsessive and swelling rage 
with “Tosca’, which on p. 7 is “not a very subtle piece, perhaps, or a 
gracious one musically, but at least ‘dramatic’”, and by p. 254 has 
deteriorated to “that shabby little shocker”. For Mr. Kerman only the 
composer who uses music singlemindedly to propose, elucidate, develop 
and complete (if need be, transcend as well) a drama is worth considera- 
tion, and any lesser engagement with opera—above all the courting of 
effect, whether theatrical or simply vocal, for effect’s sake—is a hostile 
one. The works that he admits to this stern Valhalla are, principally, 
‘Orfeo’, ‘Orphée’, ‘Dido and Aeneas’, ‘Figaro’, ‘Cosi’, ‘Don Giovanni’, 
‘The Magic Flute’, ‘Fidelio’, ‘Otello’, ‘Tristan’, ‘Pelléas’, ‘Wozzeck’ and 
‘The Rake’s Progress’. His expositions of what they stand for and how in 
the minutest detail they do it are pieces of clear, uninherited musical 
thought, actively geared to his main argument but of themselves often 
extremely illuminating (he is outstandingly good on “The Rake’s Progress’, 
which has suffered praise as unintelligent as its abuse). 

Mr. Kerman needs must love the highest when he sees it, and this for 
him involves total dismissal of anything that comes below the line. In 
fact, it is not only a question of sheep and goats, but of ‘He that is not 
with me is against me”’. For a critic the attitude is a priggish one, and the 
prig is among the least attractive of characters; but it is worth remember- 
ing that the broadmindedness so much admired to-day is rarely the pro- 
duct of genuine tolerance so much as of a slovenly refusal to define and 
accept high standards. Mr. Kerman is not broadminded, but he is still a 
move ahead of some critics in his attitude. And if he is an intellectual snob, 
then it is not an inverted snobbery he preaches, neither of the precious 
middle-brow sort which would have us adore Spohr, nor of the equally 
non-commonsensical highbrow variety which elaborately respects 
Gershwin. These attitudes spring from boredom with the best, and 
Mr. Kerman’s enthusiasm for the best is untainted and wholeheartedly 
infectious. Though he once confesses inability to describe Mozart’s highest 
dramatic conception without lapsing into platitudes, he is in fact articulate 
and reasoned in all his praise. He makes one want to see all these operas 
again as soon as possible, and that is a quality to be respected in a critic. 

The trouble is, of course, that his attitude is absurdly inhuman in 
considering the art which many of us regard as able to deal most fully 
and richly with the human situation. He is issuing a rappel a l’ordre, which 
thanks to his lucidity and readability we receive loud and clear; he is 
rooting out the weeds. But ideas of what should or should not be allowed 
in the garden vary, and Mr. Kerman would heave a huge variety of 
minor delights onto the bonfire in order to hold our noses to a few perfect 
blooms. When he tells us bitingly that Puccini is inferior to Verdi, Strauss 
to Wagner, we are aware of the truth of what he says and always have 
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been. This does not mean, however much he insists, that we can never 
again admire and enjoy ‘Tosca’ or ‘Rosenkavalier’. The second-rate 
composer, if we are going to have to allot marks like this, rates very high 
indeed, so does the third and fourth, and below them are dozens of little 
masters who have given untold innocent pleasure without damaging the 
recipient’s taste or working against the first-rater. We wil! not be denied 
Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, Puccini, to touch only upon the Italian opera he 
significantly scorns so utterly. But it does a genuinely broadminded person 
no harm to have standards reaffirmed by a critic as fanatically narrow- 
minded and as gifted as Mr. Kerman. Jj. W. 


Schubert: a Critical Biography. By Maurice J. E. Brown. pp. 414. 
(Macmillan, London, 1958, 30s.) 

Schubert: Memoirs by his Friends. Collected and Edited by Otto Erich 
Deutsch. Translated by Rosamond Ley & John Nowell. pp. 501. 
(Black, London, 1958, 70s.) 


Ever since the publication of O. E. Deutsch’s monumental ‘Schubert: 
a Documentary Biography’ (1946), Schubertians had felt the urgent need 
for a new “Life” of their favourite composer which, based on that 
encyclopedic source-book, would by a judicious selection and digestion 
of its mass of authenticated facts and manage to present an account of 
the man and artist at once more complete and truthful than had hitherto 
been feasable. Maurice J. E. Brown has fulfilled that need most admir- 
ably; and not the least attractive feature of his book is its agreeable and 
eminently readable style, which the author sustains even when dealing 
with purely technical matters. As a biographer he subscribes to the 
laudable motto: “The truth and nothing but the truth”, as a result of 
which Schubert emerges from these pages free of all frills and trappings. 
Mr. Brown will admit nothing as valid for which chapter and verse 
cannot be quoted from documentary evidence. If in this cleansing process 
he is seen to apply an energetic if somewhat impatient broom to all those 
endearingly sentimental anecdotes which he considers as having been 
either invented or fancifully embellished by Schubert’s friends and 
acquaintances, the loss is one not to be regretted by the reader who 
prefers fact to fiction. 

Above all, the author is intent once and for all to demolish the ridiculous 
notion that Schubert, with his amazing fertility and rapidity of working, 
dispensed with preliminary sketches, dashing off his music when the spirit 
moved him and scarcely ever roubling to correct his manuscripts. But is 
this not forcing an open door, since the first exploding of this myth, con- 
tinued ever since, dates back tomore than halfa century ago when the pub- 
lication of the Collected Edition brought with it a number of sketches and 
different versions of diverse songs? What raises the author’s hackles 
especially are the, admittedly, narrow and often obtuse views expounded 
by nineteenth-century musicians and writers on the subject of his book. 
He pitches into them in the Preface, in the main body of his book and 
again in the final chapter, a zeal which may strike some readers as a 
trifle excessive. His own views are sound, well-reasoned and informed by 
affection for as well as critical detachment from Schubert’s music; and 
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although one finds oneself in disagreement with some of his value 
judgments, in most instances one cannot but respect the arguments he 
advances in either advocacy or dismissal of this or that composition. 

But Mr. Brown has his blind spots. Thus he echoes, almost literally, 
the late Alfred Einstein’s anti- Viennese bias. Stressing Schubert’s Silesian 
peasant origin he is tempted to play down the fact that of the four great 
“Viennese” masters, Schubert was, after all, the only one born in the 
Austrian capital and this, psychologically speaking, is, to say the least, 
not an altogether unimportant consideration. Again, he displays little 
patience with all those who, despite their admiration for Schubert’s 
genius, dare pick big holes in his large-scale structures and are not 
prepared to accept readily his repetitive and long-winded methods. 
These are matters of fact, not of opinion, which no special pleading will 
obliterate. Mr. Brown sometimes fails to put his finger on the most 
essential features. In discussing the B minor Symphony he writes that its 
“intimate tone and strongly subjective emotions were new in symphonic 
music”, but such qualities are present already in Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony. It is Schubert’s lyricism, flowing along in a broad, leisurely 
stream and partly rooted in his vocal style, that makes the “Unfinished” 
a landmark in the history of the romantic symphony. In this connection 
the author has nothing to say on the three-tiered first subject of the 
opening movement, which for its period was as unique as was, for a 
different reason, the exordial theme of the great C major Symphony. 
Nowhere in the whole book is any mention made of that elemental force 
in Schubert which cannot be merely equated with the muszkantisch; 
significantly, it enters into play, almost without exception, in his large 
instrumental works—coercing instead of being coerced and chiefly 
accounting for the “‘heavenly lengths”. It was the same with Bruckner 
and Mahler, and may in fact be said to represent a most typical trait of 
Austria’s romantic symphonists. 

The drawing of illuminating historical perspectives is another aspect 
missing from Mr. Brown’s book. In expatiating on Schubert the song- 
writer, he calls, inevitably, attention to Goethe’s lyrical poetry and the 
rise of the romantic movement in German literature. But this is not the 
whole tale. There was a whole constellation of circumstances to precipitate 
the birth of the Schubertian Lied: the technical advances made in the 
construction of the Hammerklavier and, far more important still, the 
expressive power with which Beethoven invested the instrument through 
his piano sonatas and, generally, the immensely enhanced range of 
emotions lent to instrumental music by that composer. Schubert’s piano 
accompaniments form an integral part of his whole conception, but it is 
arguable, without diminishing his stature as a song composer by as much 
as an inch, whether his accompaniment would have achieved the same 
degree of suggestiveness, the same graphic force in the illumination of 
poetic and psychological motives in the words, without Beethoven’s 
influence. Mr. Brown refers to Goethe’s cold indifference shown to 
Schubert’s settings of his verses, but he omits to adduce the valid reasons 
which prompted the poet to this attitude—that his views of song com- 
position were bounded by the esthetic conventions of the eighteenth 
century summed up in prima le parole dopo la musica and that he therefore 
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regarded any attempt to recreate, in terms of music, the mood and 
atmosphere of a poem as a work of supererogation and an inadmissable 
encroachment on the poet’s sacred primacy. A juxtaposition of the open- 
ing page of, say, Reichardt’s ‘Erlking’ (which had Goethe's full approval) 
with that of Schubert’s setting would have served to nail home in one 
sharp blow the revolutionary change which the latter introduced into 
the German song. 

In writing on Schubert’s quartet style Mr. Brown rightly draws 
attention to such orchestral features as the tremolo and the “pairing” of 
instruments, but he fails to point to the inescapable corollary that the 
composer thus frequently reduces the four parts to two and thereby 
impairs the true nature of the medium. 

Mr. Brown’s book is dedicated to Professor Deutsch, who—a happy 
coincidence—has just brought out ‘Schubert: Memoirs by his Friends’, 
thus completing the huge foundation on which every biographer will 
have to build in future. It is a fascinating compilation, tempting the 
reader to browse in for hours and enabling him to follow Schubert’s 
posthumous career in all its waywardness. Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt make personal appearances, there is the admirable Spaun, the 
composer’s truest and most discerning friend, who is, justly, allotted the 
lion’s share in these documents; and the tale ends in 1881 with Grove 
writing to the Editor of “The Times’ on the supposedly lost Gmunden- 
Gastein Symphony, thus starting a hare after which biographers have 
been chasing ever since. M. C. 


Gustav Mahler. By Bruno Walter. Translation from the German supervised 
by Lotte Walter Lindt. pp. 133. (Hamish Hamilton, London, 
1958, 12s. 6d.) 


This small book has quite a long history behind it. The German 
original was first published in Vienna in 1936. An English translation—by 
James Galston—was issued by Kegan Paul in 1937. This same translation 
appeared in New York in 1941 (the Greystone Press); but by then it 
must have struck publisher and author that the book could well carry a 
little extra ballast, and a substantial biographical essay by Ernst Kienek 
was bound up with Dr. Walter’s memoir. The present volume drops the 
Kienek addition and Mr. Galston’s translation. Its text, we are informed, 
has been “‘supervised” (whatever that may mean) by—presumably—one 
of Dr. Walter’s daughers: whose English text has been subjected to this 
family scrutiny it is not made clear. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Galston’s translation was sometimes stiff 
and quaint; on the other hand it was remarkably faithful. The super- 
vision, if one may so describe this new version, reads smoothly but by 
no means reveals the grip on detail of its predecessor. An example will 
make my point clear. In the Galston version Dr. Walter thus describes 
his reaction to hearing Mahler play, at the piano, part of the just completed 
third Symphony: 

The force and novelty of the musical language fairly stunned me, and I was over- 
whelmed to feel in his playing the same creative fervour and exaltation which had 
given birth to the work itself. 
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That may not be the most elegant of English sentences, but it seems 
to me to be informative, i.e., to tell us something about the author’s 
response to the music and, indirectly—but perhaps more importantly— 
something about the quality of Mahler’s “piano premiéres”. The super- 
vision, alas, reduces the informativeness of the sentence by half, or more— 
by concentrating on the less essential aspect of the text and saying the 
same thing twice: 


I was literally dumbfounded by the power and novelty of this music, and bowled 
over by the creative ardour and loftiness of the work as he played it to me. 


Even the not very attentive reader will see that the second quotation 
does not really communicate the enlightening aside on the character of 
Mahler’s piano performance which was a feature of the first, and which, 
there is no denying, is a feature of the original German: 


Die Gewalt und Neuheit der Tonsprache betéubten mich formlich—auch tiber- 
wailtigte mich, in seinem Spiel die sch6pferische Glut und die Erhebung zu fiihlen, 
aus denen das Werk entstanden war. 


If I have stuck to this question of the translation, it is because the book 
itself is well enough known as a personal testament; and just for that 
reason—because its factual content is very slight indeed (throughout 
Dr. Walter’s commentary on Mahler’s music one has to remind oneself 
how fine an exponent of it he has been in his time)—it is all the more to 
be deplored that the supervision, in a misconceived pursuit after idiomatic 
English, should too frequently purge the original text of its modest 
contributions to our knowledge of Mahler the man and musician. 

It is a pity that this new English edition was not made the opportunity 
to introduce Kienek’s essay to English readers; its intention was, doubtless, 
biographical, but it contains many pungent and challenging assertions 
about Mahler’s music which provoke useful thought. Dr. Walter’s sincere 
rhapsody touches the heart but scarcely stimulates the mind. D. M. 


Artur Schnabel: a Biography. By César Saerchinger. pp. 354. (Cassell, 
London, 1957, 36s.) 


Lives of great performing artists rarely make stimulating reading. 
They are often too copious in adulation and gossip. Generally speaking, 
César Saerchinger’s biography is an exception. Not that it is free from 
adulation. The tone is set by a remark of Schnabel’s teacher, Leschetizky. 
“Artur”, he said, “you will never be a pianist. You are a musician’. 
And Mr. Saerchinger is at pains to contrast his subject with other of 
Leschetizky’s pupils, in particular with Mark Hambourg. Mr. Hambourg, 
it is true, has been a very wayward pianist, but I feel that Mr. Saerchinger 
is far too condemnatory, at least by implication. To my mind Hambourg 
was often admirable in Beethoven’s concertos, and I once heard him 
play most exquisitely, as an encore, Sgambati’s arrangement of the 
celebrated flute melody in Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’. 

Mr. Saerchinger rates Schnabel above all as a Beethoven player, and 
that he was a great Beethoven player no one will deny. Nevertheless, if 
I were asked where Schnabel was absolutely unique, I should say it was 
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in his playing of Schubert. That surely goes to prove that he was by no 
means purely an intellectual pianist. Remembering his way with Schubert, 
one is surprised to learn that he was not greatly in sympathy with Vienna 
and his native Austria. 

Mr. Saerchinger gives short shrift to those who jibbed at the severity 
of Schnabel’s programmes, forgetting, I think, that there is an artistic 
case against one-man programmes, whether of Beethoven or Brahms, 
Chopin or Schumann, In the course of one concert, can one live all the 
time on the heights of third-period Beethoven? The devil’s advocate 
must occasionally think that Schnabel’s programmes and obiter dicta were 
designed to cover his limitations. That he had limitations, anyone who 
heard him in the twenty-four Preludes of Chopin would acknowledge. 
His present biographer points out that he had little appreciation of the 
piano music of Debussy. But Gieseking’s mastery in the French com- 
poser’s works did not prevent him from also giving magnificent readings 
of Brahms’s By Concerto. Again, a hostile writer on Schnabel would 
seize upon his animadversions against gramophones, broadcasting and the 
United States, and would gleefully point out that eventually he succumbed 
to them all! 

In this book Schnabel is treated from three points of view, as pianist, 
teacher and composer. One is glad to learn that he found teaching a 
necessity, not because of finance, but because it mentally enriched him. 
Mr. Saerchinger is cross with those of us who could not accept Schnabel’s 
compositions, and therefore does not quote Arnold Bennett’s story, in a 
letter to his nephew, of Dame Ethel Smyth’s rude remark about the iength 
of the string quartet that was once played at Aeolian Hall. However, the 
book has appendices by Ernst Kienek and Roger Sessions, both of whom 
seek to evaluate truly Schnabel’s compositions. They certainly form an 
odd contrast to his recital repertory. S. B. 


The Literary Clef: an Anthology of Letters and Writings by French Composers. 
Compiled and edited by Edward Lockspeiser. pp. 186. (Calder, 
London, 1958, 25s.) 


The letters in this short, narrowly selective anthology are by Berlioz, 
Bizet, Lalo, Chabrier (the best in the bouquet), Debussy, Fauré, Ravel 
and Satie, plus Saint-Saéns’s descriptions of a Birmingham Festival (1879) 
and a degree ceremony in Cambridge. The intention has been to make a 
collection of letters, diary entries and the like “emphasizing the com- 
posers’ cast of mind” and ‘“‘providing a key to some aspects of their 
personality’. Although these aspects appear to be viewed at random and 
are displayed without any ostensible connection, there are interesting 
scraps of information here, and it is a measure of our interest that we 
already look to a second edition which will allow Mr. Lockspeiser to 
provide a dependable bibliography. These excerpts, with the just possible 
exception of the part devoted to Chabrier, are snippets, and the intelligent 
enquirer wil) want to go farther into things by getting hold of complete 
editions and knowing where to find them. 

One of the two main types of anthology—that which assembles 
pertinent specimens of a period in some sort of historical survey and that 
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which is an expression of the collector’s personal predilections in poetry, 
prose, letters, music or whatever happens momentarily to be his chief 
interest—this, though it might appear on the surface to belong to the 
former category, resolves itself into an example of the latter type. 
Admittedly it deals with what may be loosely gathered into and in broad 
terms described as a single period, that which in French music saw the 
recrudescence of a preponderately Gallic style of instrumental writing 
and its turning from classicism still traceable though vague in the Byronic 
romantic Berlioz to the impressionism of the mature Debussy and thence 
to the engine-turned elegance of the later Ravel. But these matters are 
not fundamental to the present anthology; it would have to be a much 
larger compilation to do them justice. Here it is the personal viewpoint 
of the collector that has guided his glance through letters and dairy 
entries. The result is entertaining, at times instructive in odd ways. As 
an instance of the former there is Saint-Saéns noticing the “daily bread” 
that ‘Messiah’ had become for all English musical celebrations, to which 
‘Elijah’ had recently been added and, he goes on, “‘one shudders at the 
thought of a third work finding such favour with the Birmingham public” 
—a frisson he was spared, writing as he did a decade before ‘Gerontius’. 

The selection from Chabrier is highly diverting, bubbling with gusto 
and joy of living, precisely what one would have expected of the com- 
poser of the “Trois Valses romantiques’. Next in significance are the 
Satie letters; they do nothing to increase interest in him as a composer, 
but provide support for the growing suspicion that his reputation has 
been needlessly inflated. The few morsels by Ravel are disappointing. It 
is known that he left little that was revealing in the way of intimate 
correspondence, but surely there are better things than these to draw on 
if one is intent on tracing a cast of his exquisite mind. 

Throughout the volume the author’s notes are, as far as they go, 
good value; but they do not go far enough. If only we were given the 
background more clearly we should appreciate the material more. The 
translation is lively though there are some uncomfortable words that will 
need looking into. One asks oneself what possible expletive of Ravel’s 
could correspond to such Talbot Baines Reed fifth-form heartiness as 
*“‘Rats”. Mr. Lockspeiser’s search for the idiomatic turn of phrase has 
landed him in some curious conclusions, such as the above; or when he 
lets Debussy exclaim “By George” or, on another level of literary elegance, 
puts into Berlioz’s mouth the uncouth oddity “‘to inveigh me with praise’’. 

S. G. 


A General History of Music from the Earliest Ages to the Present Period (1789). 
by Charles Burney. With Critical and Historical Notes by Frank 
Mercer. 2 vols. pp. 817 & 1098. (Dover Publications Inc., New York, 
1957, $12.50; Constable, London, £5.) . 


When a modern edition of Burney’s History was announced from 
America, one looked forward to it with some excitement. The U.S.A. 
have so spoilt us with handsomely produced reprints of valuable old 
musical publications, in admirably scholarly editions, that it was a little 
disappointing to find that this is merely a reprint of the Mercer edition 
of 1935, which was rather congested and unsightly, with ugly hand- 
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written though, it must be said, clear music examples. Unfortunately the 
the present edition is anything but an improvement. The type has been 
reproduced exactly as it stood, there is much the same yellowish paper, 
and the binding, frankly hideous, has not withstood transit well even under 
the protection of a cardboard box. However, the English issue of 1935 
was valuable at the time, and it has been so long out of print that one is 
happy enough to have it again. Frank Mercer’s annotations, corrections 
and elucidations of obscure allusions are still reliable and welcome. 

Burney has, of course, been superseded on almost all points by modern 
scholarship, and one does not go to him if one wants to be sure of accurate 
information. But he is still unsurpassed as a historian with a distinctive 
and delightful personality. Nobody takes him seriously when he says of 
some madrigal or other that it is not devoid of a certain elegance, any 
more than Pepys when he criticizes Shakespeare; but he is almost as good 
reading and emerges as quite as alive a person. And after all, his critical 
remarks, especially on his contemporaries, often hit the nail on the head, 
and the picture he gives of musical life in his time is fascinating. As for 
his style, it has elegance enough, and to spare. 

The great abundance of musical examples alone, many of them 
complete pieces in score, make the History worth acquiring by those who 
can afford the new price, which is more than three times the original one 
of 31s. 6d. But an index to them would have been invaluable: it would 
have constituted an anthology of hundreds of specimens of old music 
which, as it is, we are apt to pass by like so many needles in a particularly 
large and forbidding haystack. E. B. 


Historical Sets, Collected Editions and Monuments of Music: a Guide to their 
Contents. Compiled by Anna Harriet Heyer. pp. 485. (American 
Library Association, Chicago, 1957, $:0.00.) 


The price of this volume, which is only a typescript facsimile, will be 
thought prohibitive, but it is a large book, serviceably bound, intended for 
library use and, above all, an extremely useful compilation. It lists the 
serial publications named in the title, including the collected editions 
(wisely not called ‘‘complete’’) of the masters, great and not so great, and 
all the important miscellaneous collections of the music of all nations 
which have undertaken this kind of thing, either by the enterprise of 
publishers or on a national basis. The contents of each volume in every 
series are briefly but sufficiently indicated, and publishers’ names with 
dates of publication are given. There is a full index, to composers and to 
various categories of music, in a single alphabet. 

The alphabetical order of the entries is not without its freaks (why 
“La Rue, Pierre de” and “Adam de la Halle”, for instance?) and there is 
a fine crop of misprints; but such faults are venial and in a work of this 
scope unavoidable. What is questionable is the inconsistent treatment of 
languages. The idea seems to be to use the original language of each 
edition, but where this breaks down, then the next-best thing will 
apparently do, though surely English would be the best. To give the title 
of a Polish edition in German, in a non-German work, even if it does use 
that language as an alternative, is to invite the resentment of a nation 
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that has some reason to be touchy. And why are the contents of the 
Mussorgsky edition given in that language? Why is the composer’s name 
transliterated into ““Musorgskii’’? True, there is only one C (= S) in the 
Russian spelling, but it is a sharp S, not the Z sound anybody will 
pronounce on seeing it reproduced by a single Latin S. Appalling things 
then follow in the titles of the works, most of the transliterations being 
German but “Godounov” French. Russian has one single letter for a 
sound for which English needs four (shch) and German seven (schtsch), 
but as if that were not enough, a misprint adds an eighth in one case 
(‘Chowaschteschina’). 

If the language of the edition were decisive everywhere, what becomes 
of the master whom Miss Heyer, in true German-American fashion, will 
call Georg Friedrich Handel, though he himself insisted on anglicizing 
his name as well as naturalizing his person? If the name must appear in 
the German form with the Chrysander and the new Halle editions, under 
the former of which Miss Heyer solemnly and faithfully enters ‘Herakles’, 
‘Alexander’s Fest’, &c., how will her system allow the same form for the 
Arnold and Cramer, Beale & Co. editions? However, it must be said in 
conclusion, and in fairness to the compiler, that these muddles, untidy 
and provoking as they are, do not affect ease of reference or detract 
greatly from a very valuable piece of work. E. B. 


Morley’s Canzonets for Three Voices. By John Earle Uhler. pp. 49 + 118. 
(Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1957, $2.50). 


Three hundred years ago German musicians thought quite highly of 
English music, which circulated among them both in manuscript and in 
print. Morley’s three-part canzonets, for instance, were twice reprinted 
by German publishers, with German words. Of the Cassel edition of 
1612 no copy is known to exist to-day. A single set of part-books is all 
that has survived of the Rostock edition of 1624, and even that is divided 
between libraries at Hanover and Leipzig; another copy of the 1624 set 
(at Breslau) was destroyed during the last war. The main object of 
Mr. Uhler’s new book, which is clearly printed and pleasantly bound, is 
to provide scholars with a complete photographic facsimile of the 1624 
edition. This takes up 118 pages; another nine supply definitive texts of 
the German translations of the poems, together with the index and the 
translator’s preface. Six more contain a careful reprint, in old spelling, 
of the English words underlaid to the cantus part of the 1593 edition; a 
further six reproduce the sacred paraphrases of these texts found in 
Christ Church MSS 739-43. A short essay about the canzonets, touching 
on various features of their style, accounts for the balance of the book, 
which will be useful) to Morley-fanciers. T. D. 


Harmony for the Listener: an Unconventional Textbook. By Robert L. Jacobs. 
pp. 180. (Oxford University Press, 1958, 18s.) 


I viewed with some misgiving the prospect of reading yet another 
textbook on harmony, but, having taken the initial plunge I found it 
difficult to put this book down. Mr. Jacobs has cuieh, for one reader 
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at least, in his aim at “writing a harmony textbook which, without 
shirking the technicalities, would be readable”. Food for thought we have 
here in plenty, but served in such a way that eating is a pleasure. 

In his opening chapters the author analyses the tune of the National 
Anthem, showing how its phrases depart from and return to a certain 
note—the logic of tonality—and, having summarized the qualities of 
intervals, he proceeds to explain the major and minor scales and the 
chords related to them, cadences and the key system. A chapter on the 
formation of discords, introduced “to impart force and variety to separate 
strands of counterpoint’’, leads to the crucial dominant seventh, which 
apart from its significance in adding to the finality of the full close, is 
shown to be the pivot of modulation. 

The pattern of sonata form is then outlined first in terms of the Vienna 
classics, including an excellent analysis of Mozart’s use of key-changes in 
the first movement of his “Jupiter” Symphony, and later in terms of 
Schubert, Tchaikovsky and Brahms. Finally we are given a summary of 
the main trends in harmonic thought of the post-romantics and twentieth- 
century composers. 

Two features will prove especially valuable to the student: throughout 
the book everything is related, and if necessary, transposed to the key 
of C, thus facilitating the reader’s grasp of the structure of chords and 
their relationship to one another; and at the end of each chapter we are 
given a summary of its salient points. 

The book is clearly and accurately printed and I warmly commend it 
to students at school or university and to all “listeners to music”’ who wish 
to understand more fully the part played by harmony in musical 
composition, 


Essentials of Conducting. By Lazare Saminsky. (‘Student’s Music Library’.) 
pp. 64. (Dobson, London, 1958, 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. Percy M. Young, the editor of “The Student’s Music Library’, 
which has by now grown into a very useful series of little practical hand- 
books, introduces the author of the present volume in a Preface for which 
there was surely no urgent necessity. Lazare Saminsky is well known as a 
composer and author, and it would have been useless to recommend 
him editorially if he had failed to do it for himself with what he has to 
offer to the student in these few pages. As a matter of fact he succeeds 
brilliantly with what amounts, in the matter of space, to little more than 
a rather large article. Let us see what his seven brief but tightly packed 
chapters contain. 

I. Tue Quatiry or A Conpuctor.—It is at rehearsal rather than in 
pérformance that a conductor’s stature shows itself. He may be pro- 
foundly musical but deficient in technical skill, or he may secure brilliant 
playing, all too easily deceptive if he has a first-rate orchestra, and yet 
fail to bring the music to life. “It takes a strong artistic will driven by a 
lucid performing vision to master . . . an ensemble [says the author}: 
. . . spiritually, and not only technically.” 

Il. Tue Ruyrumic EnsemBie.—Here, in the longest chapter, technical 
advice begins. It is mainly concerned with the fundamental problem of 
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the beat and offers many original suggestions, some disconcerting at first 
sight but becoming perfectly rational on reflection. What one misses, 
however, is some help in the most difficult of conducting problems: that 
of recitative. 

III. OrncHEsTRAL Sonority AND REHEARSING.—This chapter shows, 
but cannot, of course, work out in detail, the difficulties that face the 
conductor in dealing with team-work and balance. There are useful 
bibliographical directions to larger books concerned with this kind of 
subject, but Mr. Saminsky is quite capable of giving useful advice even 
within his small space. The warning against every orchestra’s and many 
conductors’ habit of invariably increasing the tone in an accelerando and 
diminishing it in a rallentando deserves especial attention. 

ITV. Conrrot or advice here is perhaps 
more obvious, but not less sound. Some choirmasters will doubtless 
question the dictum that “a choir must always [reviewer’s italics } rehearse 
softly”, but agree wholeheartedly that “choral forte means intense singing, 
not shouting”’. 

V. INTERPRETATION AND GEsTURE.—Here we reach the heart of 
Mr. Saminsky’s matter, and what he has to say is so suggestive that one 
would like more. How right he is in warning conductors that their 
gestures are justified only when they are useful to the orchestra; for all 
too many conduct for the benefit of the audience. I once saw Kussevitsky 
conduct the fifth Tchaikovsky Symphony and felt that his theatrical 
performance would have told me all about the music if I had been stone- 
deaf; but as I was not, I should have preferred to listen. 

VI. Trapirion AND SCHOLARSHIP.—A sense of both tradition and 
scholarship is essential, but may do harm if wrongly applied, Mr. Saminsky 
thinks. A false tradition may establish itself on the basis of bad habits 
formed by generations later than the composer’s (shades of Handel!) ; 
and—this is more debatable—pure scholarship may wish to impose all 
too rigidly conditions of performance which changes of musical conditions 
have made unacceptable. 

VII. Greatness.—‘‘What follows must be considered analytical, not 
categorical’, the author begins by saying. He can in fact no longer 
prescribe: he can only analyse the gifts that must combine to make a 
conductor of genius. But so far as his little book can help, it will be found 
to do so. E. B. 


The Sour Sweet Music: a Beginner's Guide to Contemporary Music. By Alan 
Fluck. pp. 141. (Putnam, London, 1957, 10s. 6d.) 


The author never seems to have made up his mind in which direction 
he wanted to go. In the first part, where he tells the reader why many 
people dislike modern music indiscriminately and how they can overcome 
this aversion, he lives up to the promise of his sub-title pretty well and 
illustrates his arguments with instances from anything in twentieth- 
century western music. Then, in five out of the six chapters in the second 
part he introduces British composers exclusively, with rather too much 
biographical padding for so small a work and a good deal of superficially 
descriptive writing on the music, but at the same time with a persuasive 
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gusto and many good incidental observations. Finally, just as one has 
decided that he would have done much better to limit himself to British 
music, he hastily tacks on a last chapter on “Three Composers from 
Abroad’, who are, not Stravinsky, Barték and Hindemith, or whatever 
one might reasonably expect, but Barber, Copland and Menotti. The last, 
we have recently been reminded, though living in the U.S.A. for the 
most part, has never become an American citizen, so that this chapter 
will not serve even as a kind of cousinly salute. Nor can Mr. Fluck argue 
away the crudity of Menotti’s music or justify his inclusion in so 
small a selection by the favour bestowed on his work by a public that 
is not at all the one Mr. Fluck aims at instructing. 

In general the instruction is to the point, but one must regret that 
for the young readers he aims at Mr. Fluck should state anything so 
vague as this (of John Ireland) : “he does not use the whole-tone scale and 
other similar devices of that [the Impressionist] school’. What devices, 
exactly, are similar to that of the whole-tone scale? That the book is 
intended for the young may be gathered from its avuncular tone rather 
than, happily, from any too condescending talking-down. The manner is 
by no means unacceptable, and if Mr. Fluck is occasionally school- 
masterly—well, he happens to be a schoolmaster. His choice of language 
is not always very happy. ‘‘Urbanity”’ is hardly the mot juste for American 
cities, though literally they are urban; and when it comes to literalness, 
one wonders if either Alan Rawsthorne or his public feel quite comfort- 
able on being told that “‘in the long run it is worth the effort necessary to 
be really at home in his tongue’’. The book is strangely unpunctual in 
some details: it tells us, for instance, that Walton is said to be at work on 
a cello Concerto. But sooner or later everything goes out of date, and for 
all its small faults and its lopsidedness, this little book deserves to have a 
run before it falls hopelessly behind the times. E. B. 


Die Reihe, Ne. 1: Electronic Music, ed. by Herbert Eimert & Karlheinz 
Stockhausen. pp. 62. (Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Penn.; 
Universal Edition, London, Vienna & Ziirich, 1958, 15s.) 

This high-priced pamphlet, originally published in German in 1955, 
contains eleven articles, two plates and a preface by the translator, whwse 
name does not appear anywhere, though his contribution commands the 
greatest admiration. Dealing with very difficult material, he has put it 
into real and idiomatic English that reads without any sign that the 
original thought was in another language. 

Some of the articles (those by Pousseur, Stockhausen and Meyer- 
Eppler) can hardly be read with much profit without some aural experi- 
ence and first-hand knowledge of electronic music. For those without such 
knowledge Herbert Eimert provides a fairly intelligible and useful if 
sometimes unnecessarily polemical exposition, supplemented by some 
comments on studio technique by Gottfried Michael Koenig. From these 
it is possible to move on to the articles by Boulez and Gredinger, who 
consider the technical possibilities and problems in more musical and 
compositional terms. Much of this is illuminating, though Boulez is 
rather feeble on the subject of dynamics. 
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Having read every article twice, I find I have finished up wiser, or 
better-informed, about the aims of electronic music, mainly by an under- 
standing of the concepts of the continuity and the possibilities of serial 
organization of all the dimensions of the musical material. How much 
this will help when actually seeking a musical experience in electronic 
music remains to be heard, but it at least suggests the lines along which the 
attention should be directed. 


Two Cathedral Organists: Thomas Weelkes (1601-1623) and Thomas Kelway 
(1720-1744). By C. E. Welch. pp. 12. (Chichester City Council, 
1957, 1s. 6d.) 


This pamphlet, one of a series concerned with the local history of 
Chichester, contains two studies based on Diocesan and Cathedral 
muniments which are interesting in showing that Cathedral musicians 
were not always of blameless life and conversation. There is also an 
appendix containing two inventories of music belonging to the Cathedral 
choir, dated respectively 1622 and 1767. These have been supplied with 
biographical footnotes, but the identifications suggested will not all be 
accepted without question. There is no indication as to the amount of this 
music still extant; such information would have enhanced the usefulness 


of the booklet. W. K. F. 


Barthélemy Beaulaigue: poéte et musicien prodige. By Antoine Auda. pp. 242. 
(Published by the Author, go Avenue du Val d’Or, Woluwé-St.- 
Pierre, Brussels, 1957, Fr. 470.) 


Although boy prodigies have been perhaps all too familiar during the 
past two centuries, they were rare enough before the eighteenth century. 
For this reason it is interesting to possess a complete edition of the 
chansons and motets of Barthélemy Beaulaigue, a choir-boy in the 
cathedral church at Marseilles, who was no more than fifteen when these 
pieces were published by Robert Granjon at Lyons in 1559. The collection 
is addressed to Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse du Valentinois, and Beaulaigue 
in fact promises that he will soon present her with some works more 
worthy of her authority and magnificence. Unfortunately, no trace of a 
later collection has been found, and indeed Beaulaigue himself disappears 
from sight after 1559. Three of the chansons were written for the prior 
of Capua, who has been identified as Leone Strozzi, who died in 1554. 
If the identification is correct, Beaulaigue was no more than twelve years 
of age at the time of their composition. Actually there is a discrepancy in 
the date of birth given in the notes to the edition (1542) and on the cover 
(1544). The first date derives from the date of Granjon’s contract (1557), 
the second from the date of publication (1559). Lesure in his articles on 
the composer in ‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’ and ‘Larousse 
de la Musique’ places the date of birth simply around 1540. One of the 
motets written for Charles de Guise, the Cardinal of Lorraine, as he 
passed through Marseilles on his way to Rome, has been dated 1555. 

Granjon’s publication is important for the history of printing, though 
only four volumes of music are known from his Lyons period (1557-62). 
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The texts of Beaulaigue’s 13 chansons are printed in a script resembling 
ordinary handwriting which Granjon considered of revolutionary 
importance, though he was wise enough to leave the texts of the 14 Latin 
motets in Roman lettering, which is easier to read. The music too was 
printed in imitation of handwritten work, so that the notes were round 
instead of square and diamond-shaped. Auda gives facsimiles of a chanson 
and a motet. 

The chansons are as usual for four voices, but the motets range from 
four to eight voices. For a fifteen-year-old boy, all 27 compositions seem 
remarkably mature and technically they are irreproachable. The chanson 
texts betray the conceits of the period, but are no worse than the average 
love poems written to be set to music. Apart from the motet for Charles de 
Guise, the others are liturgical, and two are written for saints venerated 
particularly at Marseilles. Typically the chansons are relatively homo- 
phonic, while imitation predominates in the motets, of which 8 are for 
5, 2 for 6, 1 for 7 and 2 for 8 voices. Short passages in triple rhythms 
appear in the chansons, but the motets are binary throughout. Beaulaigue 
is quite capable of writing a retrograde canon between the two top parts 
of a five-part composition and is at home with imitative composition with 
or without a long-note cantus firmus. Leaps of an octave are frequent in 
both chansons and motets, while the latter often end with double pedals 
extending over six bars or more. Mistakes in the transcription are rare, 
and Auda’s tactus system of transcribing with each bar equalling a semi- 
breve of the old notation do not clash with sixteenth-century writing as 
they do with thirteenth. However, the { time signature remains odd and 
would be best omitted (or replaced by a figure 2). G.R. 


La Pensée de Mozart. By Jean-Victor Hocquard. pp. 741. (Editions du 
Seuil, Paris, 1958, Fr. 2,400.) 

Mozart. By Jean-Victor Hocquard. (‘Solféges’ series No. 8). pp. 192. 
(Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1958.) 


Nobody could accuse M. Hocquard of lacking enthusiasm for Mozart 
or of not working hard for this favourite master of his. ‘La Pensée de 
Mozart’ is a huge book, closely worked out and closely printed, and even 
the ‘‘Solfége’”’ booklet is by far the most substantial contribution to have 
appeared in that lavishly illustrated series so far. (By the way, the pub- 
lishers still keep the price of these booklets a secret.) The author here 
disposes rather briefly of the task of once again telling Mozart's life story, 
with which his big book is not especially concerned, but he manages 
agreeably to find a new way of doing so by writing it, as he does the 
critical portions, in the form of a dialogue between an ardent Mozartian 
and an enlightened amateur, the latter putting most of his contribution 
in the form of questions and the former knowing all the answers, which 
he makes both informative and often highly original. 

‘La Pensée de Mozart’ is so enormous and so tightly packed that one 
wonders whether it is not in danger of defeating its own purpose. The 
very look of it is discouraging. But those who have the courage to tackle 
it will find it both thoughtful and thought-provoking, nor, apart from 
taxing the reader’s endurance, does it make great difficulties for him. 
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Although M. Hocquard has taught philosophy at several French lycées, he 
is not concerned to persuade us that Mozart’s “thought” was philosophical ; 
on the contrary, he insists throughout that it was purely musical, that in 
fact Mozart was the most purely musical artist who ever existed. He 
sees nothing ideological or speculative in Mozart’s work, no reflection of 
any concepts outside music; or, as he puts it, Mozart thinks in music, not 
through, about or for music. 

M. Hocquard is up in arms against those for whom this is not enough, 
scholars like Parry in England or d’Indy in France and, one might add, 
performers like Schnabel, who treated Mozart as though he were not 
important in himself so much as interesting for whatever he may have 
done to pave the way for Beethoven. D’Indy is quoted to show what was 
at the bottom of that idea: 

Beethoven in his music is more than a composer: here is man, suffering man, 
modern man. 


And here M. Hocquard touches the heart of his argument. Why, he asks 
in effect, should we ask more of music than that it should show us a 
a composer, when it can show such a master as Mozart? Why indeed? 
Throughout the book he has much to say to give point to his thesis. 
This, for instance, on that curious impression of creative power Mozart 
can achieve without any apparent effort (p. 48): 


The most violent scene in his dramatic work is unquestionably the death of 
Don Juan: is there any need to insist on the sobriety of the means employed? 

No, the Mozartian power is interior: it is an accumulation of tensions, a gathering 
of forces, rather than an explosion. His musical language always understates what 
Mozart might have said, and still more what any other, no matter who, would 
have chosen to say. 


or this (p. 288) : 
On the human level he was a sane being and, all told, in spite of the strong crises 
that shook him, a balanced being; in any case he never made of disequilibrium a show 
of superiority favourable to inspiration. 


One could go on quoting indefinitely, finding fault occasionally. Why 
make so much of Mozart’s early distaste for the flute (p. 31), when after all 
he ended by writing “The Magic Flute’? And what is the evidence that 
the organ was a favourite instrument of his (p. 32), when all he wrote for 
it were the comparatively feeble church sonatas? With good things, on the 
other hand, one could fill page after page. The chapters on the great operas 
are particularly fascinating. There is profound truth in the comment that in 
creating his characters Mozart never intrudes personally: he wants us to 
be concerned with their feelings, not with his attitude towards them. No 
less good and more original is the observation that Mozart made of 
Beaumarchais’s ‘Mariage de Figaro’, which M. Hocquard regards as a 
work of secondary quality, what Moliére would have made of it—or 
Shakespeare, we then get as an afterthought, for Mozart added, as Moliére 
would not have done, “la fleur de la poésie, la fluidité de la tendresse, 
et le sens subtil de la féerie . . .”. 

I quote this in French to show that M. Hocquard can write with 
charm, which a translator might find it difficult to match unless he had 
similar gifts; but he would also have to be on his guard where the original 
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becomes unduly hyperbolical, as when it says that “1777 est la charniére 
d’un nouveau volet de la vie musicale de Mozart”. We learn quite enough 
from M. Hocquard not to need telling that Mozart’s musical life had 
shutters with hinges. E. B. 


Nietzsche: Lettres a Peter Gast, translated by Louise Servicen, with an 
Introduction and Notes by André Schaeffner. 2 vols. pp. 354 & 360. 
(Editions du Rocher, Monaco, 1957, Fr. 2200.) 


Nietzsche’s ambivalent relations with Wagner have long been a 
puzzling problem for even the staunchest historians of Wagnerism. 
Nietzsche’s ambitious visions were conceived in the brain of a freak, 
it was said; they were the products of a peacock of a philosopher, unstable 
into the bargain and driven in the end to insanity. Alternatively, he has 
been held up as nothing more than a musical dilletante—what else could 
be said of a Wagnecrian who knew no better than to allow himself to be 
seduced by ‘Carmen’? 

The clash of these giant minds is now seen to have a much more 
complex explanation, or rather a series of interlocking explanations, set 
out by André Schaeffner with merciless penetration in the first of the two 
volumes of this publication. The second is a French translation of the 
original German publication of the long series of letters which Nietzsche 
sent to the composer Peter Gast. These letters, in the form of a diary 
covering the last thirteen years of Nietzsche’s life, offer the most valuable 
insight into his musical philosophy, provided that they are collated, as 
they are here, with evidence from other sources, notably ‘Zarathustra’, 
‘Ecce Homo’ and the two fantastic diatribes, ‘Der Fall Wagner’ and 
‘Nietzsche contra Wagner’. 

M. Schaeffner’s thesis is that Nietzsche lived through a period of 
violent cultural conflicts in which Wagner and Verdi as well as Brahms 
and Mussorgsky stood for musical civilizations alien to each other and 
implacably opposed. Against this background the cosmopolitan Nietzsche, 
a romantic German who prided himself on his Polish extraction and his 
French allegiances, was himself an embodiment of contradictions. There 
is a kernel of paradox in his extravagant claims, a certain irresistible 
swagger, which leads M. Schaeffner to interpret the notorious diatribes 
as highly sophisticated essays not to be taken at their face-value. So much 
is evident from Nietzsche’s admiration at the end of his life for ‘Parsifal’, 
the work which, oddly enough, was held to provoke his rupture with 
Wagner. It is true that Nietzsche had hoped that some expression of the 
comic spirit would finally crown Wagner’s work; and if he went so far as 
to criticize ‘Parsifal’ on this score, as he did, then one can only believe 
that beneath his refusal to be submerged by Wagner, which is what all 
forms of anti-Wagnerism amounted to, there was also a hidden sardonic 
strain, an unconscious destructive motive, perhaps, which is difficult to 
evaluate. Otherwise the criticism is senseless. Had Nietzsche already lost 
control of his mind? This is a point on which M. Schaeffner is less illumin- 
ating. As far as I have been able to gather, the causes of Nietzsche’s 
insanity are still obscure. It looks as if it was an acute form of obsessional 
anxiety, not in any way an organic disorder, in which case there are 
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surely psychological as well as musical reasons for his ambivalent reactions 
to the Wagnerian godhead. 

In regard to the infatuation with Bizet, the theory is put forward that 
this is merely another example of the age-long fascination (“‘l’antithése 
du Midi et du Nord, sinon du milieu du jour et du crépuscule”’) governing 
the work of artists as different as Stendhal, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Sainte- 
Beuve and Liszt. An interesting theory calculated to excuse something of 
an aberration. Byron, Goethe and Shelley may be said to belong to the 
same wandering tribe. M. Schaeffner is too well aware that Wagner was 
by far the greatest single force in nineteenth-century music not to recognize 
that he was also one of the most fructifying influences on the whole late 
nineteenth-century period of French music and literature. Far from 
obstructing this influence, Nietzsche is seen by M. Schaeffner to have 
bridged the opposing civilizations. Not only was the discovery of ‘Carmen’ 
in the nature of a bridge of this sort. There is also the little-known subject 
of Nietzsche’s intimate knowledge of vast territories of French literature 
and, significantly, of Dostoievsky. “I am like Wagner himself”, he 
declared, “‘un décadent”. We are told that the term was borrowed by 
Nietzsche from Paul Bourget, one of the first poets of Debussy. Ironically 
enough, however, Debussy was to become a less enthusiastic disciple of 
Bizet than his German champion (“Il y aura toujours entre nous ‘La 
Chanson du Toréador’ ”’). 

Besides being an entirely fresh and independent study of the whole 
Wagner-Nietzsche relationship, the first, critical volume and the letters 
to Peter Gast themselves lead through many unknown lanes and by-paths 
of the contemporary scene. Gast, whose real name was Koeselitz, was a 
minor opern composer, almost a nonentity and an ideal recipient, 
therefore, of letters which Nietzsche wrote to him as his alter ego. The 
curious origin of ‘Zarathustra’, “‘in a sense a musical work in itself” and 
prophetic, M. Schaeffner holds, of Schoenberg’s ‘Pierrot Lunaire’, is 
followed step by step. Elsewhere there are discussions of the philosopher’s 
provocative views of Palestrina, Handel, Mozart, Rossini and Berlioz as 
well as of many contemporary musicians. Careful research has gone into 
the music that Nietzsche heard. He knew Delibes and Guiraud, but not 
of course Debussy nor, unfortunately, Chabrier, or this wonderful wit 
among composers might have been elevated by Nietzsche to the level of 
the adored Bizet. It must be a revelation that Nietzsche corresponded 
regularly with “nearly forty musicians’. Needless to say, he was far from 
being the same person with each of them. One of his ideals was, as he 
put it, “to become himself”, which is exactly what he did not achieve in 
his lifetime. There were two or three Nietzsches at loggerheads with each 
other. This study of his musical influence, however, amounts to the most 
complete synthesis I have seen of the products of his constantly stimulating 
and exceptionally wide-reaching mind. 


Honegger. By Marcel Landowski. (‘Solféges’ series No. 7.) pp. 192 
(Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1957.) 
The best, in fact the only really valuable part of this booklet, is 
contributed by Honegger himself. He appears not to have been averse 
from literary work, for all his air of disparagement. Of course, he says 
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he does not want to write about music, that to do so is anyhow a useless 
occupation; he makes play with hoary gambits about criticism and 
critics, those petulant gibes that composers and performers trot out 
ad nauseum, forgetting that they, in common with any who listen 
intelligently or even simply hear music and then utter opinions, are 
critics. Here we find this eminently intelligent and sensitive man talking 
nonsense about the art he cannot resist practising, when all the while he 
must have known that he was an infinitely finer practitioner in that other 
art which has to do with notes, not words, set down on paper. 

Once having got rid of his spleen about critics (he means journalists), 
he has some pertinent things to say about composition. These the author 
has extracted from Honegger’s two volumes ‘Je suis compositeur’ and 
‘Incantations aux fossiles’. Next in importance (this is a shiny little 
publication, like that in the same series on Chopin recently reviewed here 
and is better than it looks) are the photographs of Honegger, as a hand- 
some young man whom one imagines to have had great charm and 
vivacity, and at length as an unrecognizable figure, haggard and worn, 
facing his pitiless final illness. The rest of this publication is filled out with 
perfunctory accounts of outstanding works which contain a small amount 
of information that may be of use to later enquirers. S. G. 


Darius Milhaud: catalogue chronologique complet de son auvre. Supplément: 
euvres composées de Novembre 1949 a Avril 1959. By Georges Beck. pp. 
30. (Heugel, Paris, 1956.) 


This small pamphlet is purely bibliographical, but very useful. It 
supplements a larger catalogue of 297 works composed by Milhaud up 
to 1949 and brings the number to 354. The listing is most carefully done, 
in seven columns giving particulars of the title and category of each work; 
“collaborators” (authors of plays in the case of incidental music, of words 
in that of vocal works, of librettists, choreographers, film directors, &c.) ; 
dates of composition; publishers; dates of first performance; and inter- 
preters. There is also a discography and an alphabetical list of works. 

Looking at Milhaud’s catalogue as a whole, including this supplement, 
one almost turns dizzy at the superabundance of his output. Still, he will 
be sixty-six next September and may not even by that time have reached 
two-thirds of the number of works Mozart, who died before he was 
thirty-six, has to show in Kéchel’s catalogue. Unfortunately he keeps 
nowhere near the same level of quality, and one cannot help reflecting 
a little sadly that we might have been better off with a smaller quantity. 
M. Beck has not been able to keep pace with Milhaud very successfully: 
it would have been worth knowing whether he has reached his tenth 
symphony and his twenty-fifth string quartet by now (7 and 18 in the 
present catalogue), or for how many more plays he has written incidental 
music beyond the forty-odd listed so far. Let us hope that M. Beck will 
continue his record and be grateful to him for what he has so pains- 
takingly done. E. B. 
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Die Chorwerke von Johannes Brahms. By Siegfried Kross. pp. 665. (Hesse, 
Berlin-Halensee, 1958.) 


Here, once again, is one of those exhaustive German dissertations, 
done at such length and with such thoroughness that its subject need 
never be touched upon again by anybody, one would think. Perhaps one 
may also be permitted to wonder a little whether Brahms’s choral works 
were really worth tackling at all, as a separate study. However, here it is, 
once and for all, and it is well done. The author has not only taken 
immense pains, but shows insight into technical and structural matters 
as well as critical judgment. Indeed, there are some astonishingly frank 
exposures of weaknesses and sentimentalities, which make one wonder 
again and again whether in present-day Germany Brahms still enjoys 
his old privilege of being most cherished where he is most mawkish or 
amiably domestic. 

It is almost startling to read, in a German book on Brahms, such a 
remark as this on a passage in ‘Rinaldo’: 

And indeed a melody like this [quoted in music type] stands dangerously near 
that romantic effusiveness which became current in the late nineteenth century and 
is apt to provoke a smile in our matter-of-fact age, and at the same time debars us 
from access to what is truly valuable. A passage like “mit der Tur-teltaube” shows 
crudely enough that Brahms too could at times succumb to the influences of the time 
and was not always able to keep his distance from things which to our way of feeling 
reach the borders of trash { Kitsch]. 

We are also reminded that the soprano soloist in the Requiem needs 
great artistic control and discipline if she is not to become maudlin in the 
fifth number, particularly at the end; but not that the homely Liedertafel 
tone of the men’s chorus is what really spoils this piece, as it does the 
otherwise splendid alto Rhapsody. 

The history of each work is as painstakingly recorded as the music is 
analysed and discussed, and here we learn that Brahms himself seems to 
have had more than an inkling that the Requiem, though for most 
people a lovable work, is not really a great one. He hesitated, it appears, 
to give it the “jubilee” opus number 50. But if that is so, it is strange 
indeed that he should have dignified the much less important and quite 
unrepresentative ‘Rinaldo’ cantata with it. E. B. 


Der Fall Heine-Meyerbeer: neue Dokumente revidieren ein Geschichtsurteil. By 
Heinz Becker. pp. 149. (De Gruyter, Berlin, 1958, Mk. 18.00.) 


This small book, so the publishers announce, is a kind of preliminary 
offshoot from the complete documentary material left by Meyerbeer in 
the shape of diaries, letters and other autographs, withheld by his will 
until 1955. The first volume is to appear this summer under the editorship 
of Heinz Becker, whose present purpose is to single out material that 
throws light on the relations between Meyerbeer and Heine, a friendship 
based on reciprocal admiration which was later to turn into bitter 
enmity. The composer is whitewashed, the poet blackened, not so much 
by Dr. Becker’s comments, which are on the whole very judicious, as by 
the documents quoted in such abundance as to fill about half the volume. 
They make it clear that Heine behaved abominably and Meyerbeer with 
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what in the circumstances was almost abject moderation. Yet a reader not 
altogether without human fallibility will find with something of a shock 
that at the end he has come to like the malicious but extremely witty and 
clever Heine better than the dull, respectable and rather mean-spirited 
Meyerbeer. Perhaps it does not matter at this distance of time, but it is 
certainly not what Dr. Becker intended. 

It is heartening to find that a book of this kind can be published in 
post-Nazi Germany. Hitler might have relished the account of the 
restrictions and the contempt German Jews were made to suffer in the 
days of Meyerbeer’s youth, but would not have countenanced any 
implication that the usual suggestion of Meyerbeer’s betrayal of his 
native country and its music by turning himself first into an Italian 
and afterwards a French opera composer is reduced to nonsense by the 
fact that he was never intended to enjoy a German’s full rights. 

Most of the book is concerned with Heine’s and Meyerbeer’s years in 
Paris and the latter’s appointment as Musical Director to the Prussian 
court. We are told that the composer did not bribe the press as flagrantly 
as has always been understood, and though the assertion gets little docu- 
mentary support, it is made psychologically plausible, to say the least. 
On the other hand there is ample evidence in the poet’s own letters and 
articles that he was an adept at a kind of negative moral blackmail, 
extorting money for not writing adverse criticism, for not having received 
musical settings of poems of his for which he had already obtained 
advances from his publisher, and so on; and the main cause of the breach 
was Meyerbeer’s refusal to interfere in the matter of an allowance Heine 
thought he was entitled to claim after the death of a benevolent uncle, a 
family matter that was not the composer’s concern in any way. When 
in the end he did so far relent, rather weakly, as to plead on Heine’s 
behalf with his cousin, the poet turned even more poisonous, oddly and to 
posterity amusingly enough. 

Amusing he certainly was, so that this book makes very good reading, 
perhaps for the wrong reasons. Heine’s bons mots are innumerable. “It is 
my principle never to refuse money, however little. (How badly people 
know me who call me an unprincipled man!)”. There is also a nice one due 
to Ferdinand Hiller, who, asked what he thought of Meyerbeer’s operas, 
said “Oh, let us not talk about politics”. Heine’s report of Spontini’s 
almost insanely vitriolic diatribe against Meyerbeer is also very funny, 
and so is the notion that the simple-hearted, devoted Louis Gouin, 
Meyerbeer’s Boswell or Schindler, who loved sunning himself modestly 
and with no other profit at the master’s side, should ever have been 
suspected of being the real composer of the operas, kept in affluence by 
hush-money. These documents show the utter absurdity of such calumnies, 
which are always apt to pursue a too easily successful artist. It all seems 
very unimportant now that time, without malice and perhaps with a 
little injustice on the other side, has shown Meyerbeer his place in musical 
history ; and it is to be feared that this may be said again when Dr. Becker’s 
large collection of Meyerbeeriana appears. We may hope, however, that 
this will be more than merely a portrait of a no longer very interesting 
notability of the past—a fully detailed picture of a still fascinating phase 
of artistic history. 1.B. 
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Franz Schmidt: ein Meister nach Brahms und Bruckner. By Carl Nemeth. 
pp. 291. (Amalthea Verlag, Ziirich, Leipzig & Vienna, 1957.) 


Although the Viennese consider Schmidt as a logical successor to 
Brahms and Bruckner, his music will obviously never become a major 
export, any more than that of any other worthy academic living in no 
matter what corner of present-day Europe. Yet Schmidt is considered 
worthy of two monographs within twenty years of his death: the useful 
though sometimes superficial study by Liess appeared in 1951 and is now 
superseded by Nemeth’s book, which is larger in both size and scope. 

Franz Schmidt was a hard-working, determined student in /in-de-siécle 
Vienna, an able cellist, pianist and organist with a flair for composition, 
which he studied at the Vienna Conservatory. After some time as cellist 
in the Vienna Court Opera Orchestra, he became professor of the piano 
at the Vienna Academy of Music and subsequently director of this 
institution. He was also active as a conductor, especially of his own 
works, which, though not numerous, possess solid classical qualities that 
endeared him to Austrian connoisseurs and intellectuals. 

His most important works are his four symphonies, the first of which 
won a prize and was performed with great success in Vienna in 1902. 
The fourth Symphony (1933) has also had some success and is in fact the 
only one of the four at present available in recorded form. Of two operas, 
only the first (‘Notre-Dame’) became popular, and a suite of orchestral 
pieces taken from it is still played fairly frequently by Viennese orchestras. 
Most of Schmidt’s piano music was written for the one-armed pianist 
Paul Wittgenstein, though the two concertos and three quintets were 
later arranged for two hands by Friedrich Wiihrer. There are a number 
of important organ works and a late oratorio, ‘Das Buch mit sieben 
Siegeln’, whose score (in the hands of its proud creator) is one of the 
36 illustrations in Nemeth’s excellent book. 

The biographical section of the book is treated with great thorough- 
ness—there is even a list of all the addresses where Schmidt lived—and 
the critical section is on a generous scale, with nearly 70 hand-written 
musical illustrations. Most of these are allowed to flow over into the 
margins, which now and again makes for difficult reading. Otherwise the 
book is well produced and has extensive lists of first performances and 
articles about the composer. The degree of insularity enjoyed by Schmidt’s 
music may be seen by the fact that of all these articles only one is written 
in a language other than German. Nevertheless, for those interested in 
making a closer acquaintance with this eminent pedagogue’s life and 
work, Nemeth’s book can be cordially recommended. D. W. S. 


Goffredo Petrassi. By John S. Weissmann. pp. 79. 

Luigi Dallapiccola. By Roman Vlad. Translated by Cynthia Jolly. pp. 62. 

Riccardo Malipiero. By Claudio Sartori. Translated by Reginald Smith- 
Brindle. pp. 35. (Edizioni Suvini Zerboni, Milan, 1957.) 


These three small paper-backs discuss three of the most prominent 
Italian composers, and in doing so give a convincing picture of the 
generality of Italian creative art to-day. I have always felt that if Germany 
is music’s intellect, Italy is her sanity. All three booklets are interesting, 
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well written accounts of the composers concerned, with copious musical 
illustrations and a good portrait frontispiece. Misprints abound, but the 
English is good and idiomatic. I found the short account of Dallapiccola 
the most interesting, and Weissmann’s rather long and portentous 
apology for Petrassi the least. Dallapiccola has deeply impressed himself 
on my consciousness with his magnificent ‘Canti di prigionia’, and this 
great and terrible score, twelve-note or no, has convinced me that Italy 
is once more back on the musical map. 

Twelve-note: of course, this is where the chief interest of these booklets 
lies. All three of these composers have reacted to and absorbed twelve- 
note technique, and modified it in the process, As it began, it took over 
the unifying function of tonality and precluded the familiar consonant 
(or mildly dissonant) tonal progressions; but by the time Schoenberg 
came to his fourth Quartet, these things were being combined with serial 
technique. Since then, we have had electronic music and musique concréte; 
and I wondered at the time what on earth their historic function might 
be. Now I suspect I know. They will filter off the wilder and more in- 
transigent serial elements while “human music” absorbs what it can of 
serial technique in its own way, as it has absorbed so much in its time. 

Peter Stadlen’s article in “The Score’ has, I think, indicated where the 
real weakness of serial technique applied rigorously lies; no other method 
has precluded the techniques of the past; rather have new methods added 
to them. Serial technique is useful in its place to take care of completely 
chromatic passages in an otherwise tonal work; but if we must have the 
exclusion of all the past methods of music in order to use serial technique 
without compromise, then the organized noise (very impressive, some of 
it) of electronic music will provide the perfect excuse. Meanwhile I feel 
a time is coming when a composer will be able to write a common chord 
without incurring the death penalty. 

Anyone who thinks that all this may be irrelevant to a review of these 
booklets should read them. The modification of serial technique to fit 
Italian temperament and tradition is the main matter of all three. They 
convey a great deal of information in an interesting manner, and I heartily 


recommend them to everyone. “‘Avrai tu l’universo, resti Italia a me”’. 
P: 5. 


Diderich Buxtehudes vokale kirkemusik: studier til den evangeliske kirkekantates 
udviklingshistorie. By Soren Sorensen. 2 vols. pp. 335 & (Music Supple- 
ment) 56. (Munksgaard, Copenhagen, 1958, Dan. Cr. 38.00.) 


This treatise was submitted early this year to the Faculty of Philosophy 
in the University of Copenhagen and earned its author the Ph.D. degree. 
As the copious bibliography at the end shows, it seems to be the fullest 
work so far produced on the Danish-born master, certainly the most 
substantial dealing with only one category of his music—the vocal works 
for the Church, a full list of which occupies pp. 27-44 of Dr. Sorensen’s 
first volume and consists mainly of cantatas of the various sorts in use in 
the Lutheran service during Buxtehude’s thirty-nine years at Liibeck. 

The admirable work, being written in Danish, will unfortunately be 
of little use to more than a few musicologists until it is translated into a 
more generally current language, and the brief summary in German at 
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the end is hardly sufficient to justify those who have no Danish in acquir- 
ing the work. Nor would a long review serve any purpose, so that it will 
perhaps suffice to give a brief outline of Dr. Sorensen’s extremely thorough 
and learned study, the scope of which is summarized in his first chapter. 
In the biographical part of this, by the way, he agrees with H. J. Moser, 
whose much smaller German book on Buxtehude was reviewed in the 
April issue of Music & Letrers, that of the three places which have been 
tentatively suggested as those of the composer’s birth, Helsingor, Helsing- 
borg and Oldesloe in Holstein, the last should now be regarded as by far 
the most likely. 

The following chapters deal in great detail with (II) Biblical and 
Devotional Cantatas; (III) Chorale Cantatas; (IV) Song Cantatas; 
(V) Remarks on Style; (VI) Conclusions. The second volume contains 
the larger musical extracts referred to in the text: 56 examples from 
Buxtehude and some from other composers (1 by Angelus Silesius [tune 
by Georg Joseph], 1 by Bernhard, 1 by Briegel, 6 by Férster, 3 by Geist, 
6 by Hammerschmidt, 1 by Homburg [tune by Fabricius], 1 by Weck- 
mann, 1 by Zahn); but there are 221 smaller examples scattered through 
the text of the first volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The spate of books sent in for review grows more and more 
overpowering, so that only a choice of important publications 
can be discussed. The rest must be merely announced as 
“received’’, and there may not always be room even for that. 
It is hoped that publishers will be able to judge for themselves 
what books are likely to be reviewed. 


A Dictionary of Ballet. By G. B. L. Wilson. (Penguin Reference Books.) 
pp. 283. (Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1957, 5s.) 

A Portrait of Bach. By Jo Manton. Illustrated by Faith Jaques. (‘Story 
Biographies’, ed. by Eleanor Graham.) pp. 153. (Methuen, London, 
1957, 10s. 6d.) 

Alban Berg: Versuch einer Wiirdigung. By H. F. Redlich. pp. 404. (Universal 
Edition, Vienna, Ziirich & London, 1957.) 

Anton Bruckners Symphonien: Untersuchung iiber Formenbau und Stimmungsgehalt. 
By Ilmari Krohn. Vol. III: Symphonies 7-9, pp. 314. (Suomalainen 
Tiedeakatemia, Helsinki, 1957.) 

David Kéler: ein protestantischer Komponist des 16. Jahrhunderts. By Georg 
Eismann. pp. 128. (Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, Berlin, 1958, 
Mk. 8.00.) 

Die Ohrdrufer Bache in der Silhouette: Johann Sebastian Bachs dltester Bruder 
Johann Christoph und seine Nachkommen. By Conrad Freyse. pp. 111, 
with 50 silhouettes. R6th, Cassel, 1957.) 

Gregorian Rhythm in the Gregorian Centuries: the Literary Evidence. By Dom 
Gregory Murray. pp. 25. (Downside Abbey, Bath, 1957, 1s.) 
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Haydn. By Pierre Barbe. (Solféges series, No. 6). pp. 192. (Editions du 
Seuil, Paris, 1957.) 

j. S. Bach. By André Pirro. Translated by Mervyn Savill. pp. 269. 
(Calder, London, 1957, 213s.) 

La Vérité de Jeanne, Oratorio by André Jolivet. Libretto and Commentary. 
Special Number of ‘La Revue musicale’, No. 237. pp. 32. (Richard- 
Masse, Paris, 1957, Fr. 250.) 

Literatur over het orgel—Literature on the Organ (principally in Dutch Libraries). 
By G. A. C. de Graaf, pp. 71. (de Graaf, Amsterdam, 1957.) 

Marks and Remarks: Music Examinations and their Problems. By Thomas 
Fielden. pp. 90. (Joseph Williams, London, 1957, boards 7s. 6d., 
paper covers 6s.) 

Physics and Metaphysics of Music and Essays on the Philosophy of Mathematics. 
By Lazare Saminsky. pp. 151. (Nijhoff, The Hague, 1957.) 

Pianoforte Diplomas. By Geoffrey Tankard. pp. 140. (Elkin, London, 
1958, 12s. 6d.) 

Plainsong Rhythm: the Editorial Methods of Solesmes. By Dom Gregory 
Murray. pp. 18. (Downside Abbey, Bath, 1957, 6d.) 

Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association: 83rd Session, 1566-57. pp. 113. 
(Royal Musical Association, London, 1957, 18s.) 

Samuel Pepys, Curioso. By David G. Weiss. Illustrations by Charles Richard 
Moore. pp. 122. (University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 1957, 
$5.00.) 

Studien aus Wien; herausgegeben vom Historischen Museum der Stadt Wien. 
(‘Wiener Schriften’, Vol. V.) pp. 272. (Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 
Vienna.) 

Teach Yourself to Play the Piano. By King Palmer, pp. 144. (English Uni- 
versities Press, London, 1957, 6s.) 

The Beautiful in Music. By Eduard Hanslick, trans. by Gustav Cohen, 
ed. by Mirros Weitz. pp. 127. (‘Library of Liberal Arts’, No. 45.) 
(Liberal Arts Press, New York, 1957, 80 cents.) 

The Memoirs of Carl Flesch. Translated by Hans Keller and edited by him 
in collaboration with C. F. Flesch. pp. 393. (Rockliff, London, 1957, 
30s. ) 

The New Musical Companion, ed. by A. L. Bacharach, 20th ed. pp. 782. 
(Gollancz, London, 1957, 215.) 

Verteidigung des Dirigenten: Randbemerkungen zum Problem der Begabung. 
By Hans-Peter Schmitz. pp. 30. (Merseburger, Berlin, 1957, Mk. 2.60) 

Vocal Wisdom: Maxims of Giovanni Battista Lamperti. Recorded and Explained 
by William Earl Brown; Supplement edited by Lilian Strongin. 
pp. 146. (L. Strongin, 22 Stodart Place, Brooklyn.) 

Where the Word ends: the Life of Louis Moreau Gottschalk. By Vernon Loggins. 
pp. 273. (Lousiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, 1958, 


$3.95.) 
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Psaumes de Pierre Certon réduits pour chant et luth par Guillaume Morlaye (1554). 
Historical Introduction by Frangois Lesure; Transcription and 
Commentary by Richard de Morcourt. (Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1957.) 


It is well known that the sixteenth-century music we regard primarily 
as ensemble music was at the time not always performed as such: a solo 
singer, for instance, might sing the top part, while the lower ones were 
transferred or adapted to the lute. The known arrangements of Italian 
music survive in manuscript, but in France in particular many solo 
arrangements were printed by enterprising publishers like Adrien Le Roy. 
Those that have been reprinted are to be found mainly in library editions 
or scattered among periodicals. Two French scholars have therefore put 
us very much in their debt by making available in convenient form 
thirteen of the psalm-settings of Pierre Certon in the arrangements of 
Guillaume Morlaye for voice and lute. They appeared in 1554 and are 
particularly valuable, since only the tenor parts of Certon’s original 
versions survive—and they from a later edition of 1555; these tenors were 
adapted from the tunes in the psalters, while the other three voices would 
be entirely Certon’s own. The music is of a strikingly grave beauty, and the 
lower parts are carefully adapted to the capabilities of the lute. The 
edition is excellent: there are copiously informative introductions and 
notes, and beneath the transcriptions are printed not only the original 
tablature but also Certon’s tenors; we can therefore compare these tenors 
with Morlaye’s intabulations and also with the original psalm tunes, 
which are printed at the back. N. F. 


Huygens, Constantijn, Pathodia sacra et profana for voice and continuo, 
ed. by Frits Noske. (North-Holland Publishing Co., Amsterdam, 
F1.11,.00). 


There must be few modern diplomats with sufficient leisure from the 
summits and crevasses of political intrigue to write poems in seven 
languages and perform on six musical instruments. Sir Constantijn 
Huygens (who was knighted by James II) could do all this and compose 
too, as the present well-edited volume testifies. He first visited England 
in 1618, where he found at a friend’s house an all-Italian collegium 
musicum and learned of the queen’s music and musicians, all French. 
He felt in his element, and soon made friends with Lanier, whose masque 
and court music was all the rage. He travelled widely in Europe and 
made the acquaintance of such eminent musicians as Boésset, Cham- 
bonniéres, Froberger and Luigi Rossi. 

His ‘Pathodia’ were dedicated to Utricia, daughter of Sir John Ogle, 
sometime military governor of Utrecht. Utricia (or ““My Lady Swann”, 
as Huygens calls her, using her married name) possessed a charming 
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voice and manner, and often sang the psalms and songs which her friend 
and teacher had composed. Writing to Nicholas Lanier in 1654, Huygens 
mentions some of the lady’s favourite pieces, which included settings of 
French and Italian lyrics as well as Latin psalms. Many of the poems 
were written by Huygens, though some of the Italian texts are shown by 
Noske to be the work of Giambattista Marino. 

Musically these pieces are not highly distinguished, though they have 
undeniable elegance and an adequacy of harmonic technique. As 
examples of the kind of monody current shortly before 1647 (when they 
were first published in Paris) they cover a wide range. Huygens is some- 
times stilted in his psalm-settings: declamation tends to crowd out the 
merest suspicion of melody, though here and there one finds laudable 
attempts at word-painting and atmosphere (‘Erravi, Domine’; ‘Memor 
fui dierum antiquorum’). The Marino settings are in general far more 
pleasing, and ‘Errori di bella chioma’ together with ‘Se la doglia’ 
display an excellent sense of musico-poetical harmony. Some of the 
French lyrics by Huygens are also attractive in a naive and innocent way, 
but they cannot match the best of Battaille and Boésset. They would of 
course be improved by the addition of ornaments and florid passages in 
the contemporary manner, mentioned by Noske in his admirable preface 
(also printed in French, German and Dutch). 

These songs have been carefully edited and transposed to suitable 
and practical keys. The original bass is given beneath the realization for 
keyboard, and there is a brief but useful commentary on both music and 
texts. Three pages of facsimiles give the student a good idea of the 
character and aspect of the original publication. D. W.S. 


Carse, Adam, Country Song and Dance for orchestra. Full Score. (Augener, 
London, 14s.) 

Rawsthorne, Alan, Light Music for Strings, based on Catalan Tunes. Full 
Score. (Oxford University Press, 6s.) 

Fulton, Norman, Songs in Arden (Shakespeare), 3 Unaccompanied 
Choruses for S.A. T. B. Score. (Augener, London, 6s.) 

Jandéek, Leo’, Amarus, Cantata for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. 
(Jaroslav Vrchlicky). Vocal Score. (Artia, Prague; Boosey & Hawkes, 
London.) 

Strauss, Richard, An den Baum Daphne (Joseph Gregor) for g-part unac- 
companied chorus; Die Géttin im Putzzimmer (Friedrich Riickert) for 
8-part unaccompanied chorus. Scores. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 

Keys, Ivor, Sonata for violoncello and piano. (Novello, London, 1os. 6d.) 


‘Country Song and Dance’ is an uninhibited, rollicking piece, and 
sends one away with the scent of hay in one’s nostrils. So is Rawsthorne’s 
‘Light Music’ uninhibited, but it springs from the different soil of Cata- 
lonia and its tunes are less square. Norman Fulton’s three Shakespeare 
songs are well written for unaccompanied voices and ‘It was a lover’ 
should come off particularly well with its two solo canonic parts accom- 
panied by wordless chorus. 

The Jandéek is a beautiful and highly imaginative work, and was the 
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composer’s first great cantata. Its distinctive themes are essentially 
indigenous, as one would expect from a composer who devoted so much of 
his life to his native folklore. Much of the choral writing will require most 
delicate singing and very clear articulation. There is an English transla- 
tion by Bernard Keefe in the Preface, divided according to the pages 
and staves. Both the Strauss works are intensely luscious, and both would 
require eight very highly trained operatic singers for an adequate per- 
formance and the Knaben in ‘An den Baum Daphne’ would have to be 
pretty sophisticated! This work is dated 1943 and ‘Die Géttin’ 1935. 

Ivor Keys’s cello Sonata undoubtedly bears the stamp of originality 
as well as showing the hand of the craftsman. Its two fast movements 
abound in restless energy, and one almost feels that the calm opening of 
the slow movement is a foil, for the energy here is merely latent. Technic- 
ally the work requires much competence on the part of both players, and 
they will be rewarded for their pains. B. W.G.R. 


Cruft, Adrian, 2 Suites from Musick’s Handmaid, arr. for string orchestra. 

Scores (Novello, London, 4s. 6d. & 5s.) 
Suite based on Early Keyboard Music for string orchestra. Score. (Novello, 

London, 4s.) 

Goossens, Eugene, Four Sketches for flute, violin (or 2 violins) and piano. 
2 Books. (Chester, London.) 

Ginastera, Alberto, Suite de danzas criollas for piano. (Barry, Buenos 
Aires, 6s.) 

Richardson, Alan, Two ./octurnes for piano, Op. 30. (Augener, London, 
4s. 6d.) 

Turnbull, Percy, Pasticcio (on a Theme of Mozart) for piano. (Augener, 
London, 7s. 6d.) 

Musica Boemica per Organo, Vol. 11, ed. by Jiti Reinberger. (Artia, Prague; 
Boosey & Hawkes, London, 15s.) 


The suites from ‘Musick’s Handmaid’ are ‘“‘based on John Stafford 
Smith’s Musica Antiqua version (1812) of pieces from John Playford’s 
publications of 1678 and 1689”. At such a remove it is better to value 
them for the simple and attractive pieces they turn out to be than to 
discuss them as transcriptions. They are all short and well within amateur 
capacity, as is the other suite which may also be played as a quartet or 
quintet. 

Goossens wrote the ‘Sketches’ as long ago as 1913. The first book 
contains ‘Legend’ and ‘Serenade’ (of the Abruzzi, rather than of Hassan), 
and Book II has ‘Romance’ and ‘Humoresque’. The slower pieces have a 
“‘period”’ lusciousness to lend them nostalgic charm, the faster ones 
employ direct rhythms and need plenty of technical agility. This is 
concert chamber music but well worth the playing. 

The unabashed sentiment and alternating langour and ferocity of 
Ginastera’s dances make them a capital piece to end a recital programme. 
They are quite short, exceedingly well written and most unlikely to 
jade anyone. 

Alan Richardson’s ‘Nocturnes’, grateful as ever to play, show him in 
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an unusually enigmatic mood in which the music is sometimes swept 
into gusts of passion which are bold and striking. Even so the notes are 
not difficult to compass and a study of them rewards one with poetry. 

Percy Turnbull starts with a truly innocuous tune by Mozart (K. 94) 
and writes eight pieces on it “after” various masters. It seems a pity to 
reward bravery in print by saying “nothing like them’’, but the re- 
semblances in fact hardly begin until the last three, which consist of some 
amusing bad Schumann and two characteristic pieces of Brahms. 

If any conclusion may be drawn from the collection of modern organ 
music by ten Czech composers, it is that the search for a style, to which 
Dr. Reinberger refers in his preface, has not reached a point where a 
modern composer can express himself with any certainty. A Reger-like 
uneasy yoking of baroque and romantic, such as Kvapil’s ‘Fantasie’, 
seems unlikely to be fruitful, though this particular piece has far more 
weight and resource than most of the others. After all, a mixture of a 
style a hundred years old with one two hundred years old is a curious 
method of advancing. The harsh truth is that the only interesting organ 
music (as with any other kind of music) is that written by good composers 
with something to say. There is little in this volume which sounds like 
that, though there is brightness and a flirtation with the Lydian mode in 
some charming variations, on a carol, by Blatny (1943) and a lively sense 
of colour, though with some squelching harmony, in a short and well- 
varied suite by Zelinka (1945). I. K. 


Bach, J. C., Symphony in D major (Overture to ‘Temistocle’), ed. by Fritz 
Stein. Full Score. 15s. 
Collegium Musicae Novae. Full Scores: 
Benker, Heinz, Colloquium musicale for 2 solo violins, piano & strings. 18s. 
Gal, Hans, Musik fiir Streichorchester, Op. 73. 20s. 
Gebhard, Hans, Concerto for piano, strings & percussion, Op. 62. 24s. 
Trapp, Klaus, Kleine Streichersinfonie. 10s. 
David, Johann Nepomuk, Symphony No. 7, Op. 49. Miniature Score. 10s. 
Voss, Friedrich, Concerto da camera for string orchestra. 8s. 
Reger, Max, Vater unser (The Lord’s Prayer) for 3 choirs in 12 parts, com- 
pleted by Karl Hasse, edited by Fritz Stein. Full Score. 24s. 
Koerppen, Alfred, Sonata (Am Hofe des jungen Prinzen) for flute (or alto 
recorder) and piano. 15s. . 
Bach, J. C., Sei duettini italiani for 2 sopranos and piano, ed. by Ernst 
Reichert. 10s. 
(All published by Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden ; British & Continental 
Music Agencies, London.) 


This is a mixed batch, in both senses. The two J. C. Bach items, in 
serviceable performing editions, are neither more nor less interesting 
than one would expect: the soprano duets are nicely contrived and well 
within the scope of moderately good amateurs; the typical, “effective” 
Symphony was written for Mannheim in about 1772, is in part a re- 
working of the rather earlier overture to ‘Caratacco’ and uses a concertino 
of three clarinetti d’amore in the slow movement. 
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The aim of the series “Collegium Musicae Novae’ is the excellent one of 
providing school orchestras and other amateur bodies with intelligent, 
playable modern music. Of the four works under review, Benker’s 
‘Colloquium musicale’ seems to me the most distinguished, but they are 
all alert, imaginative and well made. Trapp’s ‘Kleine Streichersinfonie’, 
the slightest of the four, is intended for either string orchestra or string 
quartet, and its third part may be taken by violins or violas. 

David’s seventh Symphony (1956), in three movements and without 
heavy brass, is more notable for its sense of sonority and texture than for 
its fundamental impulse; only in the centrally placed scherzo is the 
momentum of the composition—this has nothing to do with pace— 
beyond question. The empty vigour of Voss’s ‘Concerto da camera’ 
(1953) is in part redeemed by an engaging presto finale. 

Reger’s setting of The Lord’s Prayer dates from 1909. Although 
technically a “fragment”, it was carried to the verge of completion before 
the composer abandoned it. In providing the last thirty bars (1956), Karl 
Hasse, a former pupil of Reger’s, has wholly succeeded in maintaining the 
style and spirit of the work. But why was his task necessary? Why, that is, 
did Reger himself not finish the score? The explanation suggested by the 
editor, Fritz Stein, is that Reger felt he could not do justice to the final 
sequences of the text in a purely a cappella setting; his conception called 
for soloists, choir and orchestra. Had the score been abandoned some 
seventy bars earlier at the beginning of the allegro, this explanation would 
have been acceptable. In fact, however, little more than the “Amen” 
remained to be set: does it not seem extraordinary that so good a work, 
otherwise fully composed, should be discarded at so late a stage? The 
quality of the music should find a response far beyond the Reger circle. 
Three choirs of S.A.T.B., preferably about sixty singers in all, are the 
forces required, and apart from some problems of balance, it should not 
be too difficult a work to perform. 

Koerppen’s flute Sonata, like Voss’s Concerto and the four works 
from the ‘Collegium Musicae Novae’, is broadly “neo-classical” in 
outlook: the ideas have no great distinction, but they are consistently 
worked out, and the total effect has considerable freshness and 
spontaneity. H. O. 


Rézsa, Miklés, Concert Overture, Qp. 26. Miniature Score. (Eulenburg,. 
London, Ziirich, Stuttgart & New York, 10s.) 

Walton, William, Johannesburg Festival Overture. Full Score. (Oxford 
University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Horovitz, Joseph, Concerto for violin and string orchestra, Op. 11. 
Miniature Score. (Mills Music Ltd., London, 8s. 6d.) 

Csenki, Imre, Bagpipe Song (Dudanéta) for S. A. T. B. unaccompanied. 
Hungarian and English Words. Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, London, 
2s. 6d.) 

Rubbra, Edmund, Cantata in Honorem Mariae Matris Dei for soprano, 
contralto, children’s choir, mixed choir and organ (or orchestra), 
Op. 97. Vocal Score. (Lengnick, London, 3s.) 

Lees, Benjamin, String Quartet No. 2. Miniature Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 
London, 8s. 6d.) 
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Sir William Walton’s new overture is a lesser work than ‘Portsmouth 
Point’ or ‘Scapino’. It is very efficient, clean music, deft, full of device 
and with a through-running rhythm and drive. But something of the old 
inner tension has leaked out. It is not a technical matter, but one of pure 
personal grip. Lovely though ‘Troilus and Cressida’ and the cello 
Concerto are, in the end there is something enervating about their 
atmosphere. Walton will have to recapture that inner tension of his, if 
he is to refute certain current criticisms. My heart is very much with him. 
In any case, ‘Johannesburg’ is only an occasional work, and very 
fitting too. 

Rubbra is a more serious case. For some time now I have felt a definite 
slackening off; his first Symphony was so full of promise. I cannot pretend 
that his later religious music appeals to me personally at all. The words 
of the present cantata have been arranged from the Old and New Testa- 
ments by Fr. Hanshall, S.J., and I must say that the order in which they 
are placed seems to me to detract from the original unsentimental purity 
of their meaning. The music, too, appears to me to carry sentiments that 
I cannot share. The treatment of the name of the least sentimental, most 
powerful and least respectable Artist who ever lived, at the bottom of 
page 13 of this score, is a case in point. I feel that the whole cantata shows 
a mixture of barrenness and sentimentality rather distressingly typical of 
much late Rubbra. I do wish it were not so. 

Compared with these two Alan Richardson is a much smaller figure. 
His Sonata is in three movements, and their arrangement is the most 
original thing about the work; a big allegro first movement, a quicksilver 
scherzo of some beauty and a lento sostenuto finale. The piano writing is 
very professional, and the very chromatic writing (basically in C major) 
is clean and uncloying. A type of workmanship made familiar by English 
composers between the wars is punctuated by big rhetorical gestures that 
accentuate a certain lack of inscape. Interesting, professional music; its 
very limitations ensure that it could not come to grief with such a crash 
as a bigger thing. 

None of the other works has such an air of urgency as the above three. 
Benjamin Lee’s string Quartet gives me a sense of stiffness, of wooden 
string writing; the parts seem constricted in compass and the rhythmic 
gestures awkward. I may be misjudging a masterpiece; but I doubt it. 
R6sza’s overture has its moments; the opening, which looks tremendous 
on paper (though these things sometimes don’t come off) is decidedly one 
of them. It made me wonder what I had in my hands; but the continua- 
tion, though quite impressive, did not cause me to rush to find out more 
about him. The Horovitz Concerto is a simple diatonic display piece in 
three movements. The solo violin is hardly silent for a moment and plays 
many scales, trills and figures. Czenki arranges what appears to be folk 
material in a simple, pleasant and almost incredibly diatonic manner; 
perhaps one or two accidentals in thirty-six lines of music. Pj. P. 
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Leighton, Kenneth, The Birds, Suite for soprano (or tenor), chorus, strings 
and piano. Vocal Score. (Novello, London, 8s.) 

Milner, Anthony, St. Francis (J. A. Cudden), Triptych for tenor, chorus 
and orchestra. Vocal Score. (Novello, London, 8s.) 

Byrd, William, Fantasy Quartets for strings, transcribed and edited by 
Thurston Dart. Scores. (Stainer & Bell, London, 8d. each.) 

Leighton, Kenneth, Fantasia on the Name of Bach for viola and piano. 
(Novello, London, gs. 6d.) 

Barlow, David, Genesis for piano. (Novello, London, 3s. 6d.) 

Early Scottish Keyboard Music, transcribed and edited by Kenneth Elliott. 
(Stainer & Bell, London, 7s. 6d.) 

Twenty-four Pieces from the Fitzwilliam V-rginal Book, transcribed and edited 

by Thurston Dart. (Stainer & Bell, London, 5s.) 


Kenneth Leighton has already an impressive list of compositions to 
his credit, and this, his latest choral work to be published, shows a fine 
mastery of the choral idiom. There are eight sections, of which No. 2, 
‘The Robin’, and No. 6, “The Linnet’, for unaccompanied S.A.T.B., 
will be useful material as partsongs for choral societies unable to afford 
a soloist and string orchestra. In the opening ‘Invocation’ and the closing 
section, “The Hymn of the Birds’, both translations from Aristophanes, 
the soloist has a fine florid line, and throughout the work the choral 
writing, though difficult technically, is admirably matched to the words. 

Anthony Milner’s attractive new work, lasting about twenty minutes, 
a setting of a poem specially written for the composer, opens with a 
Prelude—‘The Calling of Francis’—in which the anguish of remorse in 
the soul of the wastrel, characterized by the chromatic unrest of the voice- 
parts, is contrasted with the serenity of the soul in harmony with God. 
The lively scherzo, which opens and closes the second section—‘The 
Sermon to the Birds’—portrays the gathering and departure of the birds, 
who come to listen to Francis’s sermon, a tenor solo, which forms the 
central panel of the work. In the final Rondo—‘The Canticle’—soloist 
and chorus join in a pean of praise to the Lord for his great goodness. 
This invigorating music is well worth the attentions of enterprising choral 
conductors who are prepared to wander off the beaten track and try 
something new. 

The two short quartets by Byrd now printed for the first time and 
taken from a unique set of part-books in the Folger Sheakespeare Library, 
Washington, D.C., are a welcome addition to the chamber-player’s 
repertory and, as the editor points out, may be performed on recorders, 
viols or string quartet—useful material therefore for schools. Mr. Dart 
has reconstructed the missing cantus part and has as usual presented us 
with a text of admirable clarity. 

Kenneth Leighton’s ‘Fantasia’, written for Watson Forbes, who has 
edited the viola part, a worthy addition to the long list of compositions 
based on the B.A.C.H. motto, is cast in four linked sections. The eloquent 
slow introduction is followed by a boisterous allegro ritmico, leading to a 
chorale and finally a fugue. The work is melodious, of great rhythmic 
vitality, and should serve to enhance the composer’s already considerable 
reputation. 
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From a basic motif of four ascending notes David Barlow has skilfully 
constructed this short fantasy in four contrasting episodes; a useful piece 
in the modern idiom for the gifted amateur. 

By way of a supplement to ‘Musica Britannica’ XV, which contained 
only vocal and consort music, the new volume in Stainer & Bell’s admir- 
able editions of early keyboard music provides us with a selection of 
ten keyboard pieces, of which all but one come from Duncan Burnett’s 
music book of about 1610, five pieces for cittern and three for violin, the 
last taken from a manuscript of about 1680. The editing and printing is 
of the high standard we have come to expect of this series, and a useful 
page of notes is provided. 

Mr. Dart’s selection of some of the easier and more attractive pieces 
of the F.V.B.—No. 8, an Alman attributed to Robert Johnson is a 
winner—provides an admirable introduction for the amateur to the 
wealth of early English keyboard music. Unlike the Maitland-Squire 
transcription, which is often confused by editorial marks of tempo, 
phrasing, dynamics, etc., Mr. Dart’s edition is a plain text plus a valuable 
page of notes on the sources, composers and style of performance; the 
halving of note-values in eleven of the pieces should assist the modern 
player in determining the spirit of the music. R. T. 


Spohr, Louis, Concerto in C minor for clarinet & orchestra, Op. 26, ed. by 
Friedrich Leinert. Miniature Score. 17s. 
Symphony No. 3 in C minor and major, ed. by Horst Heussner. Miniature 
Score. 35s. 
Hortus Musicus. Scores and Parts: 
Albert, Heinrich, 12 Duets for equal and mixed voices with continuo, 
ed. by Friedrich Noack. 6s. 
Demantius, Christoph, Deutsche Tanze for 4 string or wind instruments, 
ed. by J. D. Degen. 8s. 6d. 
Fesch, Willem de, Six Sonatas for violin (or flute, oboe, viola) and con- 
tinuo, ed. by Waldemar Woehl. Sonatas I-III. 6s. 6d. 
Jenkins, John, Seven Fancies in Three Parts for viols, ed. by Nathalie 
Dolmetsch. 13s. 6d. 
Zelenka, Johann Dismas, Sonata No. 4 for 2 oboes (or violins), bassoon 
(or cello) and continuo, ed. by C. Schoenbaum. 17s. 6d. 
Burkhard, Willy, Partita iiber ‘Grosser Gott, wir loben Dich’ for organ. 7s. 
Partita iiber ‘Wer nur den lieben Gott ldsst walten’ for organ. 6s. 
Prelude and Fugue for organ. 6s. 
Pachelbel, Wilhelm Hieronymus, Works for Organ and Clavier. Complete 
edition, ed. by Hans Joachim Moser & Traugott Fedtke. 11s. 6d. 
(All published by Barenreiter-Verlag, Cassel; Novello, London.) 


The two miniature scores have been most carefully prepared and are 
beautifully printed; they almost persuade me that Spohr is unjustifiably 
neglected—almost, but not quite. In both these works, and especially the 
Symphony (1828), there are striking originalities of conception, the 
structural grasp is firm, the workmanship impeccable, yet much of the 
thinking is undeniably commonplace and weakened further by superficial 
mannerisms. The bogy of Spohr’s chromaticism has often deflected 
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serious criticism. There is more to his music than that. The trouble is that 
the chromatic element, although pervasive and habitual, seldom gives the 
impression that it is really a part of the musical fabric; it is simply a gloss, 
an easy trick. From this point of view the Concerto for clarinet, the first 
of four, would probably sound more satisfactory to modern listeners than 
the Symphony, which it preceded by twenty years, for its style is more 
purely classical. And it is certainly of some historical interest, at least for 
clarinettists: Spohr had a fine understanding of wind instruments, and his 
collaboration with the virtuoso Johann Simon Hermstedt led to positive 
developments in the clarinet and its technique. 

The ‘Hortus Musicus’ series now contains 150 items, all of them edited 
by specialists for the widest practical use. It ranges at least from Lassus to 
Mozart, with emphasis on the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
and there is not, I think, any comparable series published in England for 
chamber musicians. The most interesting of the present batch are the 
de Fesch and the Jenkins, but all are useful additions. The printing and 
general format are again extremely good, and I was surprised to find some 
faulty vertical alignments in the Jenkins score. 

The three Burkhard organ pieces are slight, well made and wholly 
unnecessary. There are insufficient imaginative touches to raise them 
above the level of academic exercises. The five works in the Pachelbel 
volume are the real thing: crisp, nimble-fingered, toccata-like stuff, 
beautifully clear in texture. Doubtless everything that Pachelbel could do 
Bach could do better, yet there is something about these pieces—their 
comparative plainness, perhaps—which will delight the baroque organ 
school. H. O. 


NEW MINIATURE SCORES 


Arensky, Variations on a Theme by Tchaikovsky for strings (Swift Musical 
Service, South Benfleet, Essex, 5s.) 

Chagrin, Francis, Rumanian Fantasy for harmonica (or violin) and 
orchestra* (Mills Music Ltd., London, 12s. 6d.) 

Cooke, Arnold, Trio for violin, viola and cello (Novello, London, 4s. 6d.) 

Horovitz, Joseph, String Quartet No. 4, Op. 16 (Mills Music Ltd., 
London, 6s.) 

Jandéek, Leo’, The Diary of One who Vanished for tenor, contralto, 3 women’s 
voices and piano (Artia, Prague; Boosey & Hawkes, London, 8s. 6d.) 

Kodaly, Zoltan, Missa brevis for chorus, organ (ad lib.) and orchestra 
(Boosey & Hawkes, London, 10s.) 

Variations on a Hungarian Folksong (‘The Peacock’) for orchestra (Boosey 

& Hawkes, London, 10s.) 

Maros, Rudolf, Serenade for oboe, clarinet and bassoon (Zenemiikiad6 
VAllalat, Budapest, 4s. 6d.) 

Reizenstein, Franz, Overture ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ for orchestra (Lengnick, 
London, 7s. 6d.) 

Seiber, Matyas, Serenade for 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons and 2 horns (Hansen, 
Copenhagen; Chester, London, 16s. 6d.) 

Viski, Janos, Concerto for piano and orchestra (Zenemiikiadé Vallalat, 
Budapest, 153s.) 

* The score has “‘and piano”. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF MUSIC 
Sir, 

May I offer your readers some observations supplementary to 
Dr. Agnes Savill’s comprehensive article, published in your January 1958 
issue? They are based exclusively on my own work and on facts not 
hitherto made generally known, as far as I am aware. Their origin lies in 
a serious personal crisis, overcome with the aid of an experienced lady 
psycho-therapist, combined with a close study of Bach’s keyboard music. 
The direct evidence of my recovery was a successful change of profession 
from that of an engineer to that of a musician. 

Work done in collaboration with this physician, Dr. Margarethe 
Braband of Tel-Aviv, a disciple of Jung’s', brought up the question of 
whether and how music could play an efficient part in the psycho- 
analytical treatment of neurosis. Was a considered use of music in 
psycho-therapeutic practice capable of producing better and speedier 
work on the doctor’s part? 

We found in the course of our work that close collaboration between 
doctor and musician was essential from first to last. Both were present, 
to begin with, and even on working separately later on we remained in 
permanent contact. As the musical partner I sometimes dealt with single 
patients and sometimes with small groups. On the harpsichord, and 
sometimes on the pianoforte, I played short pieces, in most cases starting 
with simple two-part music by Bach, trying as far as possible to avoid 
personal interpretation. I let the patient, or patients, sit relaxed on a 
comfortable chair, write down their impressions during the progress or 
after the conclusion of the music, and I then discussed it with them 
briefly in order to discover the emotional reactions it had awakened in 
them. This procedure was repeated with several musical pieces in 
each session. 

The first result I was able to determine after several months’ work 
with patients from the ordinary walks of life (not inmates of a mental 
hospital) was that in each of them one of the following three reactions 
was certain to produce itself: 


(1) recollection of an actual event of the past; 
(2) association with a present event; 
(3) a fancy—in the form of a picture, an incident, or the like. 


In almost every case it was possible to make unconscious things in the 
lives of the patient take tangible shape and become verbally expressible 
within a considerably shorter time than by means of any of the con- 
ventional methods of analytical psychology, such as the interpretation of 
dreams, and so on. This fact was confirmed to me not only by 


t See also Dr. Braband’s ‘Musik in der Psychotherapie’ in ‘Schweizer Musikpada- 
gogische Blatter’, No. 13, 1 October 1952, p. 28ff. 
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Mrs. Braband, but also by all my patients themselves; and the key to 
this altogether surprising success is, to my mind, to be sought in the 
following factors: 
(1) a satisfactorily functioning collaboration between the doctor and the musician; 
(2) sufficient empathy in the musician to enable him inwardly to analyse the 
patient’s notes and discussions, and therefore to choose the music with which 
to proceed further; 
(3) insight into the patient’s possible reactions based on the musician’s own experi- 
ence. The musician’s previous reactions must not, however, be allowed to 
intrude into the musical or conversational discourse. 


Work with small groups has the advantage of subjecting one patient’s 
reactions to comparison with those of several others and of inducing 
mutual discussion of a given piece of music. Thus a person who may be 
very much tied up in himself unexpectedly learns to differentiate, not 
only between his own point of view and that of others, but also between 
the various phases of his personal development. 

We are all of us under the same obligation, which is to employ the 
gifts of our ability and our knowledge in the service of unhappy people. 
May these few lines conduce usefully to that end. 

Zirich, E.R. J. 

15 March 1958. 


‘MUSICA BRITANNICA’: MUSIC OF SCOTLAND 
Sir, 

Mr. Denis Stevens was certainly right when, in your April issue, he 
warned against the dangers of claiming music as specifically Scots. 
No. 24 of the ‘Musica Britannica’ volume (‘Psalm 113 in reports’) is a 
psalm-setting by Goudimel, “Que Dieu se montre seulement’’, quoted by 
Pruniéres on p. 153 of his ‘History of Music’. The Scots source of this 
piece might well furnish more concordances of this kind. 

The works from the Carver MS also demand further consideration. 
M.B. No. 2 is the first of a group of three 4-part Masses copied in succession 
by the same copyist, the others being Dufay’s ‘L’Homme armé’ and a 
Mass similar to M.B. No. 2 based on a (? composed) cantus firmus and 
beginning with the ‘Deus creator omnium’ trope. This group shares 
several archaic traits, such as the Sprungkadenz (seemingly unknown to 
Carver, even in his earliest datable work, the ‘Dum Sacrum Mysterium’ 
Mass) ; while the last of the three Masses encourages the VII°-I cadence, 
which even concludes three out of the five movements. The date of these 
works would appear to be before 1500 rather than after, even if they are 
by Scots composers. 

The anonymous 3-part Mass, M.B. No. 1, is a very queer work. Several 
of the sections end on short notes in the manuscript (this is not shown in 
M.B.), there is an inordinate amount of sequential passage-work, and the 
Gloria and Credo omit all the more serious parts of the text. Can it be that 
the high clefs are meant seriously and that the piece is a kind of choir- 
boys’ solfeggio exercise? 

Mr. Stevens repeats his statement’ that Carver based his ‘L’ Homme 


1 Grove V, s.v. Scone Antiphonary. 
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armé’ Mass on Dufay’s. Here I must regret to differ from him: it would 
not be too much to say that the only resemblances between the works are 
the common cantus firmus amd the polymetric passages. Dufay’s is a 
regular cantus firmus, like Carver’s own ‘Dum Sacrum Mysterium’; 
Carver’s ‘L’Homme armé’ uses parts of the melody in all voices except 
the treble and at various pitches, according to no apparent scheme—in 
one place (Credo, bars 6off.) two partial statements overlap between alto 
and tenor. Nor does Carver’s musical style at all resemble Dufay’s, so far 
as I can see. 

This letter is already long, so I will only add that M.B. No. 76 also 
appears in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (No. cv) in a florid setting as 
“Heaven & Earth’ by “Fre.” (? F. Tregian). 

Lincoln College, Leavis, 

Oxford, 
14 May 1958. 


BENJAMIN COSYN’S VIRGINAL BOOK 
Sir, 

The date of the Cosyn Virginal Book has long been a matter of 
conjecture. Neither the British Museum Catalogue of the King’s Music 
Library nor any book mentioning the manuscript throw light on the 
question. Yet the manuscript is clearly dated 1620. Since this date heads 
the Table of Contents, and since this Table is in Cosyn’s own hand and 
virtually complete, it follows that the collection must have been finished 
by 1620. Why has this date been ignored? The answer must lie in the 
manner that Cosyn has set out the figures, with 16 at one side of the page 
and 20 on the other. This typically Jacobean manner of writing dates 
may be observed also on buildings and monuments. 

The importance of this date is self-evident, especially with regard to 
the many copies (some unique) in the manuscript of organ pieces by 
Orlando Gibbons. We know now that Cosyn must have copied these well 
within Gibbons’s own lifetime, and that at least one Fancy “for a double 
Orgaine” was being played in England before 1620. 
118 Chesterton Road, Joun STEELE. 

Cambridge, 

8 May 1958. 


PLAYFORD’S ‘DANCING MASTER’ 
Sir, 

In his detailed review of my recension of Playford’s ‘Dancing Master’, 
in your April issue, Mr. Dart refers to the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society as “founded in 1932” and to its “silver jubilee celebrations”. 

The Society was not founded in 1932, and its Jubilee, celebrated in the 
present year, is not of silver, but of diamonds. 

There is no connection between this Diamond Jubilee of the Folk 
Song Society and the publication of the Playford in 1957. 

Haselemere, MARGARET DEAN-SMITH. 

12 April 1958. 
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If Mr. Dart was wrong, he was so, it seems to me, merely in using the 
word “founded”. The name English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
according to Grove (5th ed.), does date from 1932, though actually the 
date is wrong and should be 1931: this was the year of the amalgamation 
of the Folk Song Society, founded in 1898, and the English Folk Dance 
Society, founded in 1911. The Diamond Jubilee is thus that of the 
former.—Ep. 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS NEPHEW 
Sir, 

May I write briefly to say that I disagree with Dr. Mosco Carner’s 
review of Editha and Richard Sterba’s book in your April issue, as indeed 
I do with the book itself? One has to be a trained psycho-analyst in order to 
follow its authors, but that takes one into a domain of knowledge governed 
by rules of its own. It is well known how ambiguous the results of psycho- 
analytical investigations can be. They postulate that every individual has 
a component of homosexuality ; but there is all the difference between that 
and the feelings for his nephew, and even for his brothers, attributed to 
Beethoven by Drs. Sterba. The recently discovered letters written by 
Beethoven to Josephine von Brunswick reveal the full power of the com- 
poser’s heterosexual feelings. 

Bloomington, Indiana. NETTL. 

15 April 1958. 


REVIEWERS 
B. W.G.R. Dr. Bernard Rose M. C. Dr. Mosco Carner 
C. M. Colin Mason N. F. Dr. Nigel Fortune 
D. M. Donald Mitchell P.J.P. Peter J. Pirie 
D.W.S Denis Stevens ee Ronald Tidmarsh 
E. B. Editor S. B. Stanley Bayliss 
E. L. Edward Lockspeiser 5S. G. Scott Goddard 
G.R. Gilbert Reaney T. D. Thurston Dart 
H. O. Hugh Ottaway W. D. Winton Dean 
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New Ojseau-Lyre LPs 


Francois Couperin 
PIECES DE VIOLES: SUITE NO. 1 IN E MINOR; 
SUITE NO. 2IN A MAJOR 
Desmond Dupre (Viola da gamba) 
with Thurston Dart (Harpsichord) and Dennis Nesbitt (Viola da gamba) 
OL 50164 


J. Bach 
SONATAS FOR VIOLA DA GAMBA AND HARPSICHORD 
No. 1 in G major; No.2 in D major; No. 3 in G minor 
Desmond Dupré (Viola da gamba) 
and Thurston Dart (Harpsichord) 
OL 50161 


CONCERTO IN C MINOR 
FOR TWO HARPSICHORDS AND STRINGS; 
CONCERTO NO.5IN F MINOR 
FOR HARPSICHORD AND STRINGS; 
CONCERTO IN C MAJOR 
FOR TWO HARPSICHORDS AND STRINGS 
Thurston Dart, Denis Vaughan (Harpsichords) 
with The Philomusica of London 
directed by Thurston Dart 
OL 50165 


Full details of all Oiseau-Lyre records issued up to December 1957 can be found in the 
London Editions de L’Oiseau-Lyre LP catalogue, price 2/6 from dealers or direct 
and post free from us, All new Decca-group LPs are listed in the . 
attractive new Decca monthly publication: RECORDS, price 6d. from dealers 


AECOROS 


LONDON EDITIONS DE L'OISEAU-LYRE 
DIVISION OF THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEll . 
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Vol. Il 
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Vol VIII 
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